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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York,” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, I91 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, f 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any ncw s-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


29 MARCH, 1900 


‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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The Spring Announcement Number 
will be published 19 April, 1900. 
No extra edition will be printed. 
Newsdealers are asked to order in ad- 


vance enough copies to supply the demand. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


B. 


M M E. v. N Oo 2 £ 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 








A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


* H.-A 4 M , ee 
Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 
latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 

at reasonable prices. 19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 





TA DLER & FALE 
MAKERS OF HIGH-CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 
A C.. WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCE- & TT Oey as 


Formerly with B, Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns, 13 West 29th St., New York 


M. 


WEINGARTEN 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A M. a oe ee 
7 IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York. 


HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


Ye 2 Oe Se 
MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 








A. 


O A T M A N 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices. 

Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 

HEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 


Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 


Iss SCHROEDER 
M Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
F RAMEE, Mm ee 28 


FASHIONABLE 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















DRESSMAKING 


WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 

Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 


A ISS 
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ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


M®* SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 


Gowns. Theatre Waists a specialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 


A R = I N 
DRESSMAKER AND DESIGNER 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Shirts 
from $1.50 up; Short Skirts, $3.00, when materiai is 
furnished, 205 East roth Street. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





RE Gt. 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


J. 





LADIES’ TAILORS 


Miss E. REILLY, Milliner 
2 West 33d Street, opposite Hotel Waldorf 
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GERALD REILLY & CO. 
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DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 








HATS AND BONNETS 





rOUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR. BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S ‘i O N’ 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 


122 West 42d Street, New 
EF H. FIELDING & CO. 
° MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


o: Wot a es - e 2 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York _ 


M ISS LAWRENCE 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


York 














CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 5th Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 

52 West 21st Street, New York 
ARGARET MURTHA 

Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 

Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 

Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 











SPECIAL NOTICES 


SC & 3 Fe Bes 


Water color sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 
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SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 


SHOP Fi eG 


C 3 

Of every description. Articles for personal 
and household use selected with taste and 

care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 

18 West 34th Street, New York. 


ATEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs, M. W. Ketchum, 1oz W, 42d St 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 1Sth Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 

OOK BINDING, 

Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 


at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. roth St., N. Y. 














TOILET ARTICLES | 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. OLive RoBaRT & Co., 9 E. 42d St. 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapies’ HAIR 

DRESSING. — in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Crnaments, etc. 


13 W. 2gth Street. Telephone, 856 Madi 
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DIED 


Floyd-Jones.—Suddenly, of hemorrhage, 
Sunday night, 18 Mar., 1900, in this city, 
Royal Phelps, son of the late William and 
Caroline A. Floyd-Jones, in his forty-first year. 


Roosevelt.—At her residence, 13 East 
48th St., on Tues., 20 Mar., Laura H. 
Porter, widow of Cornelius V. S. Roosevelt 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Chapman-—Anderson.—Miss Laura A. 
Chapman, daughter of Mr. William Porter 
Chapman, of Elmira, N. Y., to Dr. Lewis 
Anderson, of New York. 


Stone - Spedden. — Miss M. Stone, 
daughter of Mrs. George F. Stone, to Mr. 
Frederick Oakley Spedden. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Morris-Clark,—Dr. Lewis Rutherford 
Morris and Miss Katherine Clark, daughter of 
Senator Clark, of Montana, will be married in 
St. Thomas’s Church, early in June. 


DANCES 


Constable.— A mi-caréme ghost dance 
was given by Miss Anna Constable and her 
brothers, last week, at 22 East 16th St. 
Present were: Miss Morgan, Miss Annie 
Morgan, Mr. William Lejendre, the Misses 
Shippen, Mr. Sturgis, Mr. Turnbull, Mr. and 
Mrs. Egerton Winthrop, Jr., Basil La Farge, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilkie, Kenneth Robinson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jules Vatable, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gillespie, Evert J. Wendell, the Misses Barnes, 
Angelica Schuyler Church, Ethel Stebbins, 
Mr. Harper Pennington, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Kernochan, the Messrs. Grace, the Messrs. 
Benjamin, Mr. and Mrs. Fales Coward, Mr. 
E. Romaine Simmons, Miss Wilmerding, Mr. 


and Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Marquand, Senator Depew, Mr. ani 


Mrs. E. Blashfield, Mrs. Lindley Chapin, 
Mme. De Castro, Mr. Erskine Hewitt, Capt. 
Bentley Mott, Mr. Sheffelin, Mr. and Mrs. 
Vos, Mr. Carl Bitter, Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton 
Bell, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Coudert, Miss 
Godwin, Mr. Loyal Farragut, Mr. and Mrs. 
La Farge, Mr. and Mrs. Auguste Montant, 
Mr. Pinchot, Mr. and Mrs. Thayer Robb, 
Gen. and Mrs. Burnett, Miss Rhett. 


De Coverly.—The post-Lenten meeting 
of the De Coverly dances will be held 
at Sherry’s on Tue., 17 Apr. 


Sands.—NMrs. Philip Sands’s dancing clas 
will hold its last meeting at Delmonico’s on 
Sat., 24 Apr. 


DINNERS 


De Forest.—Mrs. George B. de Forest 
gave a dinner of eighteen on Sat., 24 Mar., a 
her residence, 14 East soth St. 


Hard.—Mrs. Anson W. Hard gave a 
small dinner on Sat., 24 Mar., at her residence, 
39 Park Ave. 


Lane.—Mr. and Mrs. William Perry 
Lane will give a dinner on Thur., 5 Apr. 


Moran.—Mr. Amedee Moran gave a din- 
ner of sixteen at his residence, 17 West 56th 
St. 


Otis.—Mrs. William K. Otis gavea dinner 
on Sat., 24 Mar., at her residence, 5 West 
50th St. 


Schieffelin.—Mrs. George R. Schieffelia 
gave a dinner of sixteen covers last evening 2 
her residence, 8 East 45th St. 


MUSIC 


De Pachmann-Marteau. — Vladimer 
de Pachmann and Henri Marteau gave the first 
of their violin-piano recitals yesterday afternoon 
at Mendelssohn Hall. The second recital will 
be given in the same hall on Friday, to-morrow 
afternoon, at 3 o’clock. The programme will 
be : 
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i. Sonata. Op. 121, D Minor....... R. Schumann 


Giemlich langsam; lebhaft—Sehr lebhaft—Leise, 
einfach—Bewegt. 
MM. De Pachmann and Marteau. 


:. a Impromptu 


b DORON Pe ccccccccses sovcesooeses Chopin 

c Waltz 

d Perpetuum Mobile. ..............00s- Weber 
M. De Pachmann. 


3, a Quatre Morceaux. Op. 43 . Christian Sinding 
(Dedicated to Mr. Marteau.) 
Prelude—Ballade—Berceuse—F éte. 
M. Maiteau. 


Op. 159. ... -secceseeees F. Schubert 


4. Fantasie. 5 
. De Pachmann and Marteau. 


MM 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


Boys’ Free Reading-rooms.—The 
Boys’ Free Reéading-rooms, 112 and 114 
University Pl., are to have a benefit at Car- 
negie Lyceum, on Sat., 31 Mar., at which 
Miss Beatrice Hereford will appear in her 
original monologues. Mr. Hobart Smock, tenor, 
will render baliads, and the Brooklyn Mandolin 
Orchestra, which includes violins and ’cellos, as 
well as guitars and mandolins, is down for 
selections. 


Cuban Orphan Society.—The Chil- 
dren’s National Easter Festival will be held under 
the auspices of the Cuban Orphan Society in 
the 71st Regiment Armory, 34th St. and Park 
Ave., trom April 16th to 21st inclusive. The 
booths will represent the different nations. 
Among those interested are : 

United States booth.—Mrs. Dallas 
Mrs. Seth Low, Mrs. Robert Huntington, 
Mrs. Lawrence Greer, Mrs. Howard L. 
Thomas, Mrs. Douglas Robinson, Mrs. William 
Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. William Gilbert Davies, 


Pratt, 








Mrs. Thomas Sturgis, Mrs. Henry L. Landon, 
Mrs. Henry Lewis Morris, Mrs. Talbot Oly- 
phant, Mrs. Clarence H. Wilds, Mrs. Francis 
D. Winslow, Mrs. George G. Frelinghuysen, 
and Mrs. M. Taylor Pyne. 

Italy.——Mrs. B. S. Lockwood, Mrs. Watrous, 
Mrs. N. T. Hatch, Mme. Fabbricotti, Mrs. 
H. S. Kingsley, Mme. Fachiri, Mrs. Walter 
Clark, Miss Auchincloss, Mrs. D. Lincoln, and 
Miss Breslin. 

Holland.—Mrs. Chadwick, Mrs. Joseph 
Duryee, Mrs. Joseph Walker, Miss Vander- 
poel, Mrs. Richard H. Benson, Mrs. Town- 
send Cox, Mrs. Charles Pellew, Mrs. W. Slee, 
Mrs. D. W. McAlpin, Mrs. N. D. Vander- 
hoef, Mrs. W. H. Leffert, Miss Georgiana 
Schuyler, Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, Mrs. 
John Bleecker Miller, Mrs. William E. Ver 
Planck, the Misses De Peyster, Miss Maria 
Campbell, Mrs. James M. Lawton, Mrs. 
William Gordon Ver Planck, Mrs. Ostrander, 
and Mrs. John Cobb Tappan. 

England.—Lady Pauncefote, Lady 
Sackville, and Mrs. George Gould. 

Ireland.—Mrs. Augustin Daly, Mrs. R. C. 
Colt, Mrs. W. T. Emmet, Miss Eleanor 
Emmet, Mrs. William Rutherfurd, Mrs. Henry 
L. Wardwell, and Miss Jane Emmet. 

Germany.—Mrs. Gustav Schwab, Mrs. Er- 
hardt, Mrs. Rudolph Schirmer, and Mrs. 
Achells. 

France.—Mrs. Henri Gourd, Mrs. Charles 
Montant, the Misses Noel, Mrs. James Ben- 
kard, the Misses Holt, Mrs. George Plimpton, 
Miss Rogers, the Misses Embury, and the 
Misses Wright. 

Central Committee. — Mrs. Mary Hatch 
Willard, chairman ; John P. Faure, secretary ; 
Mrs. Wm. T. Blodgett; Hon. Cornelius N. 
Bliss ; William T. Wardwell, treasurer; Mrs. 
H. Fairfield Osborn ; Charles W. Gould. 


Mary 


GOLF. 


Atlantic City.—Herbert N. Harriman, 
the amateur golf champion, and Findlay Doug- 
las will play Harry Vardon on the Atlantic City 
links, on Tues., 3 Apr. 

On 4 Apr., the open tournament will be 
started and continued until 7 Apr. The pro- 
gramme is: 

4 Apr.— Men’s foursome, eighteen holes, 
medal play beginning at 10 a.m. Approaching 
and putting contest beginning at 3 P.M. 

5 Apr.— Qualification day.— The contest 
for qualification for the main event will consist 
of thirty-six holes, medal play. The time of 
starting and the pairing of each player will be 
announced on Wednesday evening. Players will 
qualify in sixteens. The first sixteen will qualify 
for the Atlantic City Cup and First Sixteen 
Cup ; the second sixteen will qualify for Second 





Sixteen Cup ; the third sixteen will qualify for 
the Third Sixteen Cup, and so on for as many 
sixteens as turn in scores. 

6 Apr.— First round match play in the 
morning, and second round in the afternoon, for 
all who qualify in the various sixteens. Draw- 
ings and time of starting will be announced 
shortly after the completion of play on Thurs- 
day. 

7 Apr. — Match play, semi-finals in the 
morning, and the finals in the afternoon. 
Handicap medal play, eighteen holes. 

Entries should be sent before 6 o'clock on 
the evening of 4 Apr., to Walter E. Edge, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Oceanic.—Sailing Wed., 21 Mar., Mrs. 
Daniel Bacon, Miss’ Bacon, Mrs. H. R. 
Bishop, Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Burnham, Col. 
and Mrs. B. M. Harvey, Miss Harvey, Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Hertford, Mrs. J. F. 
D. Lanier, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Lowry, Mr. 
and Mrs. John Magee, Mr. A. L. Murdock, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. F. Requa, Mr. and Mrs. 
Buchanan Winthrop, Miss Winthrop. 
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SEEN ON THE STAGE 


He Sunken Bell, translated from the 
I German, was produced on Monday 
evening at the Knickerbocker Theatre 
with the capable interpretive players E. H. 
Sothern and Virginia Harned. The play, well 
known to German theatre-goers, deals partly 
with elves and their ilk and partly with mortals. 
The hero is a bell-founder, whose helpmeet, of 
the fairy order, brings him no happiness. There 
is music and exceptionally beautiful scenery to 
interest the spectator, as well as the plot and 
the spoken word. 


Little Nell, a character once very familiar to 
frequenters of American playhouses, was 
brought out again on Monday at the Herald 
Square Theatre, a new and attractive actress, 
Mary Saunders, assuming the portrayal of 
Dickens's little scullion. The present play was 
adapted from The Old Curiosity Shop by Harry 
P. Mawson, and among the company selected 
for its presentation are Max Figman, John 
Jack, and Anne Coverly. 


The Castle Square Opera Company, at the 
American Theatre, is giving The Bohemian 
Girl this week, the alternating principals being 
Norwood, Lambert, Norton, Roberts, Pruette, 
Moulan, and Casavant. The opera annoanced 
for next week is Nanon. Many readers of this 
column may not be aware that this is the last 
season of opera at this theatre. The manager, 
Mr. Savage, who has made such a brilliant 
success with his Castle Square companies 
throughout the country, has entered into an 
arrangement with Mr. Grau for a season of 
American opera to be given from October to 
December, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
The tarriff is announced trom 25 cents to $2. 


The engagement of the Japanese players at 
the Bijou has been extended until the close of 
next week.—My Daughter-in-Law at the 
Lyceum, and An Interrupted Honeymoon at 
Daly’s, continue to draw good audiences. — 
Hearts are Trumps at the Garden Theatre is a 
house-filling attraction.—The Great Ruby is 
proving as popular at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre as it did last season in its more pre- 
tentious Broadway quarters. 


The Sign of the Cross is at the Harlem Opera 
House for the week.—What Happened to 
Jones is doing a week at the Grand Opera 
House.—Sapolio and Whirligig are among the 
most popular nonsense creations ever presented 
to audiences at Weber and Fields’s. . Most per- 
sons may not remember that the company at 
this house of jollity includes Lillian Russell, 
Peter Dailey, Joseph Weber, David Warfield, 
and May Robson among others. 


Brother Officers closes its prosperous career 
at the Empire for the season on Saturday eve- 
ning, although it is being withdrawn in the 
midst of popular favor. Its successor on Mon- 
day next is to be A Man and His Wife, which 
is to be acted by Jessie Mellwood and William 








Faversham. A one-act will also be given, 
The Bugle Call; in this Margaret Anglin, 
Edwin Stevens, and Joseph Wheelock have 
been assigned parts. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Lert Ficure.—Skirt, of black moiré, striped 
with satin. Black silk mousseline waist, puffed 
and banded with narrow satin ribbon. A broad 
band of embroidered mousseline, lined with 
pink satin, outline, the yoke. 

Seconp Ficure.—Plaited house gown, of 
pale-blue crépe de chine, or steel blue soft silk, 
inset with bands of lace, crossed with silk cord 
or narrow velvet. Belt of light-blue velvet. 

PAGE 195 

Urrer Lert Ficure.—Sombrero in the 
natural shade of felt. The crown is draped with 
an English puggaree in soft folds. 

Lower Lert.—Black felt walking or golfing 
hat, trimmed with a white silk scarf and a white 
feathered pompon. 

Mippte Ficure.—Pink taffeta hat, veiled 
with écru straw netting, trimmed with black 
velvet ribbon and a jet buckle in front, and one 
long, black plume at the side. 

Upper Ricut Ficure.—Tan-colored rough 
straw hat, in mushroom shape, trimmed with 
curled wings in the natural shade, and a rosette 
and ends of blue and white striped ribbon. 

Lower RicuHt Figure. — Castor-colored 
straw hat, trimmed with satin-ribbon rosettes in 
the same shade. A large standing bow of illu- 
sion ornaments the back of the hat. 

PAGE 197 

Lert Ficure.—Steel gown, of dark-blue 
cheviot, with unique Eton jacket, shorter in the 
back than in front. Fitted belt of black satin. 
Extra collar and revers of white piqué or cloth. 

Seconp Ficure.—Tailor gown, of fine black 
cloth, with inset band on skirt of white, finely 


braided. Inside pocket, collar, and revers of 
the same. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Back view of dark-blue 
gown. 


Fourtn Ficure.—Walking gown, of tan 


venetian, with shawl collar of tucked white | 


silk. Inside vest and high collar of white 
cloth, fastened with small buttons. 
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Upper Lerr.—House-gown, of sage-green 
henrietta cloth. The skirt has a gore in front 
and a tucked flounce at the sides and back. The 
waist and skirt are trimmed with a design in 
black velvet ribbon. Yoke of heavy cream lace. 
Girdle of sage panne velvet. 

Lower Lerr.—Costume, of pale-blue nun’s 
veiling. The tucked nun’s veiling Spanish 
flounce is hung on the silk foundation, and the 
front width of veiling is embroidered in a small, 
black dot, and is fitted flat. The tunic is 
tucked, and has a box-plaited back. 

The waist is tucked, and drawn down tightly 
under a broad draped girdle of pale-blue panne 
velvet. 

Revers of panne velvet, edged with very fine 
guipure appliqués in deep butter color, outlined 
with a silver thread. 
broidered veiling on waist and skirt at intervals 
are narrow bands of the panne velvet, with 
black velvet baby ribbon on either side. 

Mipp.e Ficure.—Fawn colored panne cloth 
costume. The skirt is cut circular, with seven 
tucks in front, stitched flat to knee, plain sides, 
and a double box-plaited back. 

The Eton jacket is tucked, ending under a 
panne velvet collar of the same color, which is 
stitched down across the back and in the front 
to simulate a yoke. 

Upper Ricut.—Afttrnoon dress, of pastel 
heliotrope silk and wool crépe. 

The tucked circular drop skirt of crépe is fin- 
ished with three rows of narrowest black velvet 
ribbon. 

The waist is tucked’ and close fitting, the 
shoulder-piece extending over sleeve top, which 
is outlined with rows of black velvet ribbon. 
The waist opens over a front of deep cream 
panne velvet, and a yoke of Mechlin over 
cream peau de soie. 
crépe. The girdle is of the panne velvet. 

Lower Ricut.—Calling-costume, of marine- 





Trimming the em- | 


The sleeves are of the | 





blue wool grenadine. The grenadine drop skirt 
has a gore in the front, tucked circular side- 
pieces and a box-plaited back. A black satin 
band on the seams of the gored front has cut- 
jet buttons as a trimming. A similar band is 
down the front of the tucked waist. ‘Three 
ripple collars are each edged with a narrow band 
of black satin ; the sleeves are finished in a like 
manner at wrist. A very narrow girdle is of 
the satin. The yoke and collar are of deep 
cream cluny, in a very fine pattern, over cream 
corded silk. 

Lower Lertr.—Gown, of pale-blue nun’s 
veiling. The skirt has a tunic falling over a 
flounce, and is open in the front to show a 
panel of dotted silk in the same shade. 
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Lert Ficure.—Gown, of heliotrope cache- 
mire, made with a shirred skirt with box-plaited 
back, and an Eton jacket. Collar and belt of 
heliotrope velvet. Front of plaited heliotrope 
chiffon. 

Seconp Figure. — Summer gown, of fine, 
yellow muslin, trimmed with black lace and 
black velvet ribbon. Yoke and sleeves of tucked, 
yellow muslin. 

Tuirp Ficure.—Gown, of polka-dotted tan 
veiling. The skirt is laid in three plaits on 
either side of the front breadth, and has a box- 
plaited back. The bottom of the is inset with 
black lace. Bodice plaited and trimmed with 
bias bands. Vest and collar of white satin. 
Points of black lace. 

Fourtn Ficure.—Reception-gown, of yellow 
lace over white taffeta. High belt, collar, and 
sash, of pale-yellow chiffon. Knots of black 
velvet, fastened with small jeweled buttons. 
Hat of black straw, trimmed with ostrich 
feathers. 

Centre Ficure.——Street gown, of light-gray 
cloth, made with a two-piece skirt, with a seam 
in the front and back, The trimming on this 
gown is unique, the bands being stitched and 
twisted, which is novel. The jacket fastens 
with six small bows, the ends of which fasten 
on tosmall, silver buttons. Collar, folded belt, 
and fringed ends of light-blue panne velvet. 
Hat of blue tulle, trimmed with morning-glories 
and leaves. 


(Continued on page vi) 


HOTEL DENIS 

Atlantic City’s Foremost Hostelry. ‘Thoroughly 
| modern in every detail. Situated directly on the ocean 
front. Open the entire year, and offers to those in 
search of rest and recreation all that the virtues of 
pure air,a perfect climate, and healthful, restful 
surroundings can afford. The glass front piazza, 
or Sun room, will appeal to those who love to watch 
ithe sea. Excellent cuisine. Three and a quarter 
hours from New York. JOSEPH H. BORTON 


E.H. FIELDING & CO. 
BONNETS and HATS 
14 WEST 22D STREET 
_NEW YORK 
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GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 





Nerve, Blood, and Chronic 
| Diseases yield easily to Electricity, Magnetism, 
| Heat, Light, Electro-mineral or Balsamic Hot 
Air, Vapor, or Water Baths; Oxygen and Ozone 
Inhalations. Dr. No#l, 41 W. 33d St., N. Y. & 

Advice free. Baths, $2.00 up. 





IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A 
SPECIALTY 
LADIES’ TAILORING 


11 West 30th Street, New York 
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| Mme. de Latour, 574 Fifth Ave. 
My corsage, made to measure, is 
| perfect. I have never been so well 
| 





| fitted, even at the best Paris 
| houses. I congratulate you and 
i | wish La Victoire Corsage the suc- 


cess it deserves. x 
EMMA CALVE 
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Designer and Coutouriere 
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EK. A. MORRISON 
& SONS 


IMPORTERS 
Announce the arrival of their 


French Gowns 
for the 


Spring Season 


893 BROADWAY 


Summer Home Furnishings 


| Specialties in Bamboo and Artisti- | 


cally Stained Hardwood Tables, 
Chairs, Stools, and Hanging Piazza 
Seats. Block Print Taffeta and 
Cretonnes in exclusive designs and 
fast colorings. Hanoka Fabric, 
Wall Coverings, India Prints, etc., 
etc. 
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5 E. 20TH Sr., New York | 


nv Constable C 


Paris N ovelties. 


PROCTOR & CO. 


Silk and Crépe Sashes. 


Embroidered Silk Waists. 


Silk and Batiste Ties, Stocks. 
Lace Yokes, Blouses and Fronts. 


Parasols, Gloves. 
Lroadway KE I9tb Atveet, N U 
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THE RAGLAN 


TRAVELING AND 
STORM COAT 


Our latest London model. 


Waterproof Cloth. (No rubber) 


In stock or to order 


CHAS. T. JONES 


1163-5 Broapway, NewYork 
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wane, but exasperated criticism 
of the maid servant goes on for- 
ever. Why she alone, of all human beings, 
should be expected to rise superior to her 
opportunities, is a puzzle, since she is usually 
drawn from the more primitive classes in 
the community where ethics is alittle re- 
alized gospel. Greed, incompetence, indif- 
ference, and a certain insufferable inde- 
pendence are the principal counts against her. 
The discriminating and candid observer of all 
classes of men and women, will be compelled 
to admit, that the unlovely traits and qualities 
enumerated are the common heritage of the 
race, whatever its social status. Her betters, 
socially, teach their maid daily by word of 
mouth, and by example, that their persistent 
aim is to get more than they give, no matter 
by what means. Not only does her mistress 
haunt bargain sales and boast of low-priced 
gettings, but also does she proclaim the gospel 
of greed by innumerable petty screwings down 
in price practiced upon the defenseless sewing- 
woman or other servitor from the outside ; or 
by the long delay in paying the little dressmaker 
or the small tradesman’s legitimate bills, the 
money for which, duly and.promptly provided 
by the husband, has been put to other uses. 
Likewise in the matter of social intercourse 
does she set an example of bestowing as little 
as she can, in return for as much as she can 
manceuvre to secure for herself. 
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The master also counts it legitimate, nay, 
praiseworthy, to gamble in stocks and make 
gains by methods that are regarded as ques- 
tionable, even among speculators. The aim 
of all but a small minority in this age, is to 
acquire wealth by unscrupulous methods, if 
need be, only so the goal. be attained, the 
church even not escaping the pollution of 
commercialism. There is no concealment of 
this mad chase after wealth, nor the fact that 
the most meritorious of achievements is getting. 
It is not surprising that the maid should become 
greedy since she perpetually hears of the ad- 
vantage of big getting for self, and witnesses 
the daily working out of that principle on the 
part of master and mistress so far as they can 
put it into practice. What householder up- 
holds, in either speech or act, the beauty and 
of an unselfishness founded upon ‘¢ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive ?”’ 


There is another aspect to the maid servant's 
demand for as high wages as she can secure. 
In any other profession she would be accounted 
semi-demented if she offered to work for less 
than the market rate of service. The whole 
wage-earning system is based upon the law 
of supply and demand, therefore, accord- 
ing to current commercial customs, the 
domestic is justified in demanding a high 
price for working in a field where the demand 
ever exceeds the supply. As to her incompe- 
tence, she shares this defect with her brother 





men and sister women. In com- 
merce the average of failures is very 
high, some statisticians putting it at 
ninety percent. The agriculturist in this coun- 
try is, for the most part, a person who is 
only beginning to learn the fundamentals 
of his profession. As for his wife, she has 
not yet mastered elementary knowledge on 
the subject of life-sustaining cookery ; and, 
like her sister of the tdéwns and the cities, 
she is criminally ignorant of child culture. 
Incompetence is the rule in life, turn which- 
ever way the observer may. Only the 
rare few are competent to administer gov- 
ernment or intellectual education, or ethical 
training, or, indeed, to attend to any of the 
serious work of the world. It is, therefore, 
most unreasonable to cry out against the in- 
ability of the maid servant, when she is en- 
vironed upon every side by examples of in- 
competence. How many mistresses are com- 
petent heads of the home?  Self-poise and 


intelligence are two fundamental requisites of 


the competent chatelaine. It must be admitted 
that these, as well as many other most desirable 
qualities are rare among the mistress class. 
Ought more in the way of competence be 
expected of the peasant than of the upper 
class man and. woman? 


As to indifference or lack of interest in her 
work, recently collected data shows that the 
maid shares this fault with the large majority of 
the young men of the day. A seriously con- 
ducted journal recently sent a representative to 
the heads of various industrial and commercial 
enterprises for the purpose of ascertaining why, 
in the opinion of these several successful persons, 
the young men of the period did not get on. 
It was the opinion, without exception, of the 
presidents and managers, who have had years of 
experience with thousands of young men, that 
the seat of the trouble lay in the indifference of 
the men to the interests of their employers. 
The clerk is, it appears, as a rule, lazy, his 
one idea being to work as little as possible dur- 
ing business hours, and to anticipate the time 
of home-going by a quarter of an hour, or as 
much more as he can compass. By which it 
will be seen that Mary Ann is not a solitary 
in her propensity for putting her own conveni- 
ence or pleasure above the interests of her em- 
ployer. 


The fact that she shares such defects as 
greed, incompetence, and indifference, with all 
classes in this nation of seventy-five millions of 
people, does not, of course, free Mary Ann 
from obligation, but it does lessen her culpa- 
bility, since a woman of limited intelligence and a 
rudimentary moral nature cannot, in justice, be 
held to stricter accountability than her better 
trained — socially, mentally, and morally — 
fellow beings. 

The Moral: Do not be so hard upon Mary 
Ann. Rather try to persuade her to better 
ways by yourself setting the example. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


WHERE LINCOLN, SUMNER, EMERSON, HAYES, 
AND FRANCES POWER COBBE STAND—SOME 
LIVELY NOTES ON THE JUGGERNAUT CAR 
AND CROCODILES — APPEAL FOR SOL- 
DIERS IN MANILA HOSP{TAL—FOUR- 
SCORE SHOWERED WITH EIGHTY 
ROSES 


Ever, perhaps, has the question of woman’s 
suffrage been considered at such length 
in the daily press, as at present, and this 

not only through reports of conventions and 
editorial comment thereon, but by means of 
argumentative contributions from readers. 
Some lively debating is going on, the ‘¢antis,”” 
as usual, getting the worst of it because of their 
being constantly caught in bearing false witness, 
it being their wont to allege and claim promi- 
nent persons as ‘‘antis,” when they are on 
record as holding contrary opinions. The 
New York Sun does valiant service for the 
cause of woman by publishing regularly in its 
Sunday edition a capable presentation of the 
pro-suffragists’ claims, The ‘‘antis’’ are, of 
course, permitted a hearing, but here, as wher- 
ever else they appear, they are at a disadvan- 
tage in consequence of what is either their 
limited intelligence or a propensity for deliberate 
fact ignoring. A correspondent, writing to the 
Times, cites the following imposing list of 
those who have avowed themselves friends of 
woman’s suffrage. To start with, among the 

founders, years ago, of the Woman’s Suffrage 

Association were: George William Curtis, 

William Lloyd Garrison, Lucy Stone, and Julia 

Ward Howe. Others who have advocated the 

cause are Lincoln, Roosevelt (New York’s 

present governor), Hoar, and Dawes (U. S. 

Senators from Massachusetts), Chase, Wendell 

Phillips, Charles Sumner, Whittier, Hayes, 

Emerson, Robert Collyer, Neal Dow, Lydia 

Maria Child, Florence Nightingale, Louise M. 

Alcott, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Frances 

Power Cobbe, and Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

It will be a difficult matter for the ‘¢ antis”’ to 

persuade the world that a cause, which can en- 

list the serious interest and the earnest advocacy 

of the women and men whose names are here 

presented, is a movement fraught with peril to 

the race. 

* 
* * 

An interesting light was thrown on opera- 
giving in New York by the plaint of a cor- 
respondent who, tired of the monotony charac- 
teristic of the present season, suggested the 
revival of some old classics. The well-in- 
tormed musical critic, to whom he submitted 
his grievance, very promptly explained that 
opera, as rendered in New York, is in no 
sense an educational experience, but purely an 
enterprise designed for the amusement of the 
public and the enrichment of the impresario. 
This latter, according to Mr. William J. 
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Henderson, is not a free agent in the 
matter of selecting operas for presentation, 
his cue being given him by the amusement 
committee of the stockholders. As the man- 
ager’s effort is directed toward making grand 
opera pay, it is no part of his programme 
to cultivate musical intelligence or to elevate 
taste; it follows that the needs or wishes of the 
student of music cannot be considered by 
the musical director, That this purely com- 
mercial plan of opera-giving results in mo- 
notonous repetitions of Carmen, Faust, and 
Romeo and Juliette, because the public can 
always be depended upon to crowd the house 
whenever these operas are produced, is, of 
course, to be deplored, but the opera-goer and 
not the manager is to blame in the matter. 
«% 

A Hindoo teacher temporarily resident in 
this country, Swami Abhedananda, was lately 
moved to protest, by criticisms of his country’s 
customs, made by Mrs, Harriet Tytler, and 
published in the San. The Swami’s denials 
were addressed to that journal, and they make 
interesting reading. Against Mrs. Tytler’s 
specific statement that she saw infants being 
fed to crocodiles in the River Ganges, the 
Swami opposes the claim that such a prac- 
tice is unknown to Hindoo mothers, besides 
which, there are no crocodiles in the River 
Ganges, as the current is too strong for 
them. The Swami specifically contravenes 
the statements advanced by Mrs. Tytler in re- 
gard to the Juggernaut car; the abolition of 
the suttee, and the treatment accorded the 
Hindoo wife. As to the first named, the 
lady gives the impression that the Juggernaut 
car festival was stopped by the British Gov- 


ernment. 
* 


* * 

To this the Swami replies, the festival has 
never been prohibited, but that, on the contrary, 
it takes place without attempt at concealment 
every summer ; and that, moreover, the prac- 
tice of throwing themselves before the car in 
order to secure salvation, alleged of the 
Hindoos, is false. And in confirmation of 
what the Swami has to say about the Jugger- 
naut car, the reader is referred to the commis- 
sioner of Orissa (India), or advised to read 
W. W. Hunter's History of India. The 
averments of Mrs. Tytler as to the other 
matters are met by the Swami with as thorough 
going denials as he indulges in regarding. the 
festival car, Such pungent, but civilly put, 
giving of the lie, makes amusing reading. 

* 

An appeal is going the rounds of the press in 
behalf of the soldiers at Manila, and it is to be 
hoped that there will be a ready and generous 
response thereto. Those who availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to hear Mr. Burton 
Holmes’s illustrated lecture on Manila, realized, 
as probably never before, the exceedingly wear- 
ing as well as hazardous work that the American 
soldier is called upon to do in the Philippines. 
There is also a sad ‘chapter in the life in that re- 
gion which is little talked of; in fact, it is denied 
by some interested parties; but the disquieting 
officially tabulated facts speak for themselves. 
The government report, Bureau of Statistics, 
14 July, 1899, signed by the chief, shows 
that during eleven months of American occu- 
pancy of Manila, there were sent to that port 
from this country 47,501 dozen of bottles of 
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malt liquors; 446 gallons of distilled spirits; 
9,685 gallons of whisky, and 201 gallons of 
other spirits, all this at a cost of $86,833. 
These figures are sufficiently startling when con- 
sidered without regard to anything else, but 
when contrasted with the quantity of strong 
drink shipped to Manila by this country prior 
to Dewey’s victory, they become sadly signifi- 
cant. Two hundred dozen bottles of malt 
liquor for a cost of $337, constituted the total 
of the trafic for one year. ‘Temperance so- 
cieties are becoming worked up over these 
statistics, and it is probable that something will 
be done by them eventually; but in the mean- 
time the soldiers are suffering from the effects of 
over-stimulation as well as from diseases inci- 
dent to the climate, and those resulting from 
the hardships of a soldier's lot in Filipino war- 
ings. A woman who has had much experiencer 
with American soldiers, avers that there are 
two articles—safety-pins and handkerchiefs—of 
which the soldier can never secure a sufficient 

quantity. Beside these prosaic requisites, there 

are wanted for the soldiers lying ill in Manila 

hospitals, games, delicacies, pajamas, books, or 
any other articles (in large or small quantity) 

that will add to the comfort or pleasure of the 

poor professional fighters. There is a regularly 

organized Manila Hospital Aid Society, Mrs. 

Liscomb being the president, this society being 

formed some time ago by the American women 

in Manila. Each box after being plainly 

marked with the sender’s name, should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. E. H. Liscomb, Manila, P. I. 

Information as to shipment of boxes free, can 

be obtained from the depot quartermaster in 
any large city, or from the widow of General 

Lawton—Mrs. H.W. Lawton—Pewee Valley, 

Kentucky. 


* 
* * 


A very pretty pen picture has been drawn 
by Isabel C. Barrows, of the ovation given 
Miss Susan B. Anthony last month, on the oc- 
casion of her attaining the dignity of four score 
years. The celebration was given in a theatre 
which was packed from pit to dome. There 
were fifteen five-minute addresses of congratu- 
lation by representatives of different races, pro- 
fessions, and organizations; after which a com- 
pany of eighty beautiful little children passed 
before the distinguished woman, tossing roses 
into her lap as they filed by. Gifts and ap- 
plause, and every species of honor were likewise 
lavished upon her. Miss Barrows describes the 
venerable champion of woman's rights as sit- 
ting before the crowds, clad in soft silks and 
laces, her silvery hair uncovered, a picture of 
modesty, dignity, and intelligence. Such flat- 
tering experiences in the nation’s capital were 
in sharp contrast to the occurrences that befell 
Miss Anthony nearly fifty years ago, when she 
first essayed to proclaim the doctrine of woman’ s 
equality. The earliest efforts to break down 
the artificial clogs that handicap women were 
directed toward securing equal pay for equal 
work. There is an amusing account of Miss 
Anthony, then a young Quaker, who, after 
fifteen years of success as school teacher, felt 
herself competent to address, from her seat in 
the auditorium, an educational conference, 
which had wrestled for hours with the problem 
as to why the profession of teacher was not 
held in as high esteem as the doctor or lawyer. 
Her ‘« Mr. President ’’ threw the officers of the 
convention into violent perturbation. After 
conference among themselves Miss Anthony 
was finally permitted to speak, but she took her 


(Continued on page 198) 
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seat amid profound silence. After a little, three 
men walked down the aisle and shook hands 
with her, complimenting her upon the perti- 
nacity of her remarks, and also upon her pluck. 
As the audience was dispersing the women in 
the audience (the ‘‘ antis’’ of those days) were 
heard to say: ‘*Who can the creature be?” 
‘*T was actually ashamed of my sex.’’ ‘I 
elt so mortified that I really wished the floor 
would open and swallow me up.”’ 

* 

* * 

A year or two later Miss Anthony pre- 
pared a report on coeducation, which she 
read at a teachers’ convention before a_bril- 
liant audience composed of the most intelligent 
men and women of the state. The president 
of the convention, Mr. Hazletine of New 
York, congratulated Miss Anthony in this 
somewhat peculiar fashion: ** As much as I 
am compelled to admire your rhetoric and 
your logic, the matter and the manner of your 
address and its delivery, I should rather follow 
a daughter of mine to the grave than to have 
her deliver such an address before such an 
audience.’’ Whatever would - this highly 
conservative gentleman have said had he lived 
to see the gentle and shrinking ‘<antis’’ of 
this generation addressing wicked Senators. 


A MYSTERY 


BY MARY DWIGHT 
CHAPTER II 


Autumn had passed, the Exposition had 
closed, and the vast crowds of the summer were 
gone. One night, early in December, the 
girls sat in their room drearily trying to inter- 
est themselves in sorhething besides the tragedy 
of their lives. The three months since their 
mother’s disappearance had wrought sad 
changes in them both. Pretty little Jessie's 
face was pale and worn, while May’s erect 
figure drooped’ wearily and her bright eyes 
looked dulled as by tears. 

‘« May,”” cried Jessie, dropping her book, 
‘*if we only knew mother was dead! That's 
all I ask now—to know’she is at rest, not suf- 
fering horribly somewhere, or wandering in 
insanity among strangers.’” She buried her 
face in the pillows of the sofa, crying softly as 
those do who have exhausted their strength in 
violent grieving. Jessie had made that same 
piteous statement before, so May gave no an- 
swer. She did not even try to soothe her, but 
sat mournfully gazing on the floor. Someone 
knocked. It was the hall boy, with a card 
which bore the name of the Préfet. 

‘Show him up!’ cried May; her listless 
attitude turned to one of fierce excitement. 
Jessie ceased to weep. The Préfet entered; 
his voice was impressive; his manner gave evi- 
dence of some important message. 

*¢ Young ladies,’’ he said, taking a hand of 
either sister, ‘‘I have good news for you, 
absolute and certain. Can you come with me 
at once ?” 

Though both sisters were trembling pain- 
tully, they hurriedly put on wraps and followed 
the Préfet. Outside he assisted them into a 
cab. 

‘*Now, young ladies,’’ he began sternly, 
‘<I cannot tell you what you wish most to 
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hear, until you give me your word of honor 
not to assail me with anger. And you must also 
agree to refrain from any attempts to seek 
satisfaction for what you may call an injury. 
Have I your word ?”” 

Both girls nodded, grasping one another's 
hands. 

‘¢ Perhaps you remember that at our first 
meetinz I remarked upon the absolute power 
of the Paris police service, as compared to the 
limited one exercised by that of an American 
city. That power caused the disappearance 
of your mother. To be brief. About mid- 
night, on the night of your arrival in Paris, your 
mother summoned the servant on night duty at 
the hotel. She was ill, with a fever, apparently, 
for her cheeks were flushed and her eyes wild. 
She wished a doctor and her daughters sum- 
moned. The servant procured the hotel 
physician at once, then mindful of the pre- 
cautions necessary in a crowded hotel, he also 
notified the clerk. The clerk went to the 
room. The doctor pronounced the case to be 
yellow fever of the most malignant type. 
The doctor summoned the proprietor, who 
was thrown into great consternation.”’ 

«¢ ¢If this becomes known my business will 
be ruined, my hotel deserted’’. He ordered 
the servant not to arouse the sick lady’s 
daughters until he had conferred with the 
doctor. ‘What must be done,” said the doctor, 
‘is to move the patient at once to the hospital; 
that can be done without danger to her, or, if 
precautions are observed, to the inmates of the 
hotel, but, to do that, we must notify the 
police.” Accordingly word was sent to the 
department. I happened to be there and 
decided to go myself, for I saw a gravity in the 
situation which had escaped the proprietor, 
If in a great city like this a panic should start 
the result would be frightful! Much more 
so, when the city was crowded with strangers, 
as during the Exposition. I know nothing 
so terrifying as a dangerous, contagious 
disease. If it became known that a case of 
virulent yellow fever was in one of the 
largest hotels, not only would the guests 
of it leave in horror, but also would those of 
many other hotels. Rumor would exaggerate 
one illness into five, then into ten. The 
strangers of the city would believe it really 
unhealthy and would leave in throngs, thus 
ruining the financial and social success of the 
Exposition. I was forced to think of the 
whole city rather than of one individual in it. 
I acted promptly. I ordered the patient to be 
removed to the hospital with all secrecy and 
dispatch, her entire possessions to be burned 
at the hospital; the hotel room to be thoroughly 
fumigated. All this must be done in absolute 
silence, so that no one in the hotel should know 
it. The servant suggested the daughters. The 
proprietor said they were young girls. That 
decided me upon the step which has led to all 
the mystery. The mother was sleeping deeply 
after a drug which the physician had admin- 
istered. I saw she could be moved without 
arousing her. If the daughters were told they 
would undoubtedly, after the manner of all 
young people, lose control of themselves, cry, 
awaken the people in the next room, and all 
would be ruined. They must not be told ! 
I notified the landlord of my decision. To- 
gether we perfected the plan. Workmen 
changed the papering, carpet, and furniture of 
the room. A great deal can be done between 
midnight and morning. If you had looked 
that morning you would have seen that the 
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carpet was not nailed down upon the floor nor 
the papering dry. The slight noise of the 
moving furniture was attributed by those who 
would hear to the trunks of coming and going 
guests, for the hotel was so overcrowded at 
that time that quiet was impossible.”” 

«« But my mother! is she alive?** cried both 
girls, unable to control themselves longer. 

“I am coming to that,’’ went on the 
Préfet, calmly. The proprietor thought of 
everything. He bribed all those who were in 
any way likely to be questioned by you. That 
accounts for the attitude of the clerk and 
chambermaid. He erased your mother’s name 
in the register with a powerful chemical. I 
showed him how. We agreed upon this 
attitude, that of skepticism concerning your 
mother’s existence. Of course, my part was 
easily performed ; nothing can be unearthed 
in Paris if the police are opposed to it. My 
activity in your behalf was only a show. 

‘¢ Your mother was dangerously ill for weeks 
at the hospital, having one relapse after 
another. When she was at last pronounced 
out of danger, physically, it was found her 
mind was violently unsettled by her illness. I 
hesitated whether to tell you then or not. I 
decided that, if told you, in your anger at 
what, as I said before, would seem to you an 
injury, you might remove your mother from 
Paris. It would be dangerous4o allow a per- 
son in her condition at large. Therefore, I 
waited. I feel justified, for your mother is 
is now recovered. I am taking you to her.*” 

As he spoke the cab stopped. The three 
entered the hospital, the girls sobbing wildly, 
the Préfet smiling, as if conscious of a good 
deed done. In the visitors’ room sat a lady, 
emaciated and pitifully pale, but to the sisters’ 
eyes beautiful beyond words. It was their 
mother. 


GLIMPSES 


FoLLow— 

Perpendicular lines of trimmings on your 
new skirts if you would be chic. This advice 
includes tucks, applied laces—everything. One 
cannot look too tall or too slender. Lace disks, 
in graduated sizes, are seen on the smartest 
gowns, and they give a charming effect of long 
skirt lines. 


Newest Hats— 

From exclusive houses, show a decided 
tendency toward the low, broad line. For mid- 
summer dress hats, this is the ultra-smart 
model, the outside of brim laden with exquisite 
flowers, vines, and ferns, and horsehair braid 
the favorite foundation. Toques never were 
more in vogue, nor more enchanting. Malines 
are braided and manipulated in the making of 
them in marvelous ways. Stitched silk hats are 
a pretty change from the ubiquitous ‘¢ sailor *’ 
for forenoon wear. Alpine and sailor hats have 
too ‘‘ sporty”’ an air for town wear, and jar 
with gowns not at all suited to them. 


THaT— 

Because high French heels are once more 
fashionable for house slippers and ties, it by no 
means follows that walking-shoes should be 
heeled in the same style. Women who dress 
fitly, and keep their walking-boots separate 
from their indoor foot-dressing, have not 
changed the comfortable, moderate walking- 
heels. 

(Continued on page 202) 
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GOWNS FOR EARLY SPRING 
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(Continued from page 198) 
In— 

The length of skirts, the woman who knows, 
also makes distinctions. If it is her habit to 
go **footing’’ in the forenoon on her affairs, 
it will be noticed that her tailor-made skirt does 
not drag, is quite clear of the street when she 
walks, without looking short, and shows a 
marked difference in length from her afternoon 
gowns, the skirts of which she holds up if she 
is walking. To be correct in style, and notice- 
ably well set up, you must draw the line be- 
tween forenoon and afternoon ways of dressing. 
Those who do not, proclaim aloud that they 
know nothing of the fitness of dress or the way 
it is practiced by those educated into the laws 
which govern it. 


KHAKI— 


Is the swagger military term for the shades 
we have been calling beige, and the craze as a 
color for sporting wear as well as street wear. 


ie 
mms )=©6 WHAT «~SHE 
BL) 
SMART COSTUMES, ELABORATE AS TO MANIPU- 
LATION OF MATERIALS, BUT SIMPLE IN 
LINES—BATISTE IN BISCUIT TONE, 
STRIPED WITH APPLIED CORD- 
INGS OF WHITE——DISPOSI- 
TION OF TUCKS— 
SHOULDERS CONTINUE TO BE DRESSED 
WIDTH EFFECTS—SLITS AS AN ORNA- 
MENTAL DEVICE 





FOR 


T is bewildering to look about and note 
the supply, from silk to spangle, from 
hat to boot, which is offered and readily 

bought up, and to realize, too, that there is au- 
thority in some quarter for all this hodge-podge, 
for all this fanciful display and outlay, this over- 
doing and this overdressing. On the other hand, 


VOGUE 


chiffon underskirt. There are, altogether, on 
this skirt seven stripes of these tuck groupings, 
the two in the back just mentioned, one on 
each side of these, one on each hip, and one 
down the middle of the front. These fine 
stripes of tucking drop away by degrees from 
the start at the top or in the back, the middle 
front one being the lowest of all. Between 
these groups of tucks the batiste is inset 
transparently with round medallions or disks of 
the same lovely lace, graduated slightly, the 
largest at the bottom, naturally. This is a 
pretty way of emphasizing the perpendicular 
and, at the same time, carrying out a soft, 
lace-like harmony. A belt of bias turquoise- 
blue taffeta is attached to the skirt, fastening 
in front, with two smart bows, one above the 
other, having brilliant diamond buckles in their 
centres. 


BOLERO OF BATISTE OVER WHITE SILK 


The bodice is a fascinating little affair to 
tuck inside of this belt, and is of the bolero 
genre, the waist proper of white silk close- 
fitting and wverdraped with white chiffon. 
The bolero is of the charming batiste, all in 
those finest of tucks, up and down, and is 
finished on the bottom edge with the same 
festoon of lace, transparently set on. This 
lace falls over the white silk and chiffon, and 
shows off the blue belt in a clear line. From 
the under-arm seams, around and up the fronts, 
the batiste above the lace edge has a stitched 
band of blue taffeta, half an inch wide. 

Across the shoulders—for we are still to have 
our shoulders dressed up for keeping up the 
effect of width and to make our waists all the 


the belt, give the front fastening an air of 
completeness. The keynote of this smart gown 
is its simplicity. There are no complex or 
involved touches. In material and trimming, 
the finest and choicest are evident, and they 
are combined with grace to produce simple 
effects when worn. This may be taken as a 
charming example of this season’s modishness, 
adopted by those who dress only in ultra-smart 
fashions. 


PINK SATIN WIDE SLIT DECORATION 


Equally chic is this creation, in one of the 
new summer satins, as light as foulard. Fancy 
the most delicate pastel pink for the ground, 
with an all-over smal] arabesque design, in a 
soft, creamy-white satin running over the sur- 
face. It goes without saying that this gown 
should be, and is, made over white silk. The 
skirt is unique, extremely simple in effect, but 
requiring ‘great skill to carry out, as it has 
been done in this instance. One can only 
hint that in the entire skirt there have been 
fourteen slits made, bearing equal proportions 
from the mount to the hem. Into these slits 
has been inserted a long narrow flap, shaped 
somewhat like.a narrow, elongated rever, with 
broad end at the bottom. In inserting these 
pieces, it is well to remember that all these 
slits were made to fit the upper figure to per- 
fection, and the flaps are entered as almost 
nothing at the top and appear as mere stitched 
bands to within a short distance of the knee. 

There they gradually stand out free, and 
one observes that these rever pieces are made 
of an inch stripe of white satin, having on the 
outer edge a band of bias pink faille, stitched 





how refreshing to leave all this jar of tastes and 
confusion of colors and materials, and lose 
sight of the wild vagaries of gown creation, 
meaning gown destruction, and frights of 
women, to turn to the high harmonies of 
artistic creation, things which clothe one with 
real beauty and refine the most refined. 

New gowns of this character are wonder- 
fully simple, easily grasped in line and motif, 
and the materials entering into them are of 
rare beauty and fineness. 
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A MODEL GOWN 

Such is a gem—in a canvas batiste, having 
that soft, pale biscuit tone, so ultra chic for its 
fond—while, the width of an inch and a half 
apart, it is striped with a white serpentine cord. 
Of course, it is made over white silk, and the 
underskirt is the same width as those we are 
wearing, with the same narrow accordion- 
plaited flounce on the edge. A chiffon skirt 
falls over, with ruffle-puckered finish, this 
being as long as the outer skirt. Mark how 
charmingly that is made. Starting at the 
fastening in the back, there are two groups of 
tucks, fourteen in each group, which meet 
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there. But these tucks are so fine that they 
become nothing more than cord. From the 
skirt mount they fall lengthwise to within ten 
or twelve inches of the bottom, which flares 
out all around, having for its trimming a wav- 
ing of the finest of yellow festoon lace— 


smaller, you know—there is a pretty batiste 
collar, which is also edged with the festoon 
lace, besides having scattered medallions of 
lace inset transparently. Above is the high 
straight collar-band of white silk, with match 
lace laid flatly upon it, its top edge trimmed 
with a narrow band of blue taffeta, stitched 


flat, and made to act as a facing underneath. 
This side is entered into the slit seams and 
stitched in with them, so that the loose side 
shows its pink lining, as well as its upper white 
satin bound with pink effect, a smart touch. 
At the bottom these pieces do not exceed two 
and a half inches across, with a cravat-like 


rose-point in design, and transparently set on 
the very edge, by that means, falling over the 


flat ; and a bow and buckle to match those on __ point to givethem finish. All insertings at the 
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top of skirts drop low on the hipsftoward the 
centre front, and these slender flaps are no 
exception. 


ETON EFFECT WITH REVER MOTIF 


The bodice to this skirt is round, the back 
draped without seam in the back, with the 
pink satin skirt material, while the fronts have 
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the pointed open Eton effect. These fronts 
are trimmed with the same slender rever motif, 
but in white satin only, and have on the edges 
a succession of small white satin cord rosettes, 
with two little silver buttons in the centre of 
each. The lower part of each front looks charm- 
ing, because of a vine of fine yellow applied 
embroidery which extends to the under-arm 
seams. The same kind of needlework, suit- 
ably grouped, forms a yoke empiécement 
across the shoulders in the back, a slender 
vine of the same creeping over the tops of the 
sleeves, which are long and plain, ending well 
over the hand with a flare—a touch of needle- 
work, and two lisse ruffles, with crimped 
edges underneath. A lisse chemisette, finely 
shirred, has at the bottom two round bouquets 
of needlework to match, showing above the 
belt which, in this case, is attached to the 
bodice, a belt composed of two-inch folds of 
pink faille, and two of white satin. A white 
satin neckband, high but straight across, is 
covered with white satin folds, draped with 
lisse and edged with a narrow pink-figured 
ribbon ; youthful in style is this gown, but 
smart to a degree. 





FOR “DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


FETCHING NEGLIGEES—BLUE ACCORDION-PLAITED 
HOUSE FROCK— BREAKFAST JACKET OF 
SILK POPLIN—TEA GOWN OF MULL 
AND POINT D’ ESPRIT—LIN- 


GERIE SETS——A BEAUTI- 





FUL PETTICOAT 


FOR $93 

He wedding season is close enough for the 
g 5 trousseau to be seriously contemplated ; 
indeed, in many instances it is under 
way. If you have not already ordered your 
negligees there are some which are worth con- 
sidering. The designs are new, and it is far 
cheaper in the end to buy them than to have 
them made, even by the little dressmaker. Even 
if you are not to be a bride, the dainty garments 

will still be interesting. 

The sketch showing the accordion-plaited 
house frock is a new model, and it may be had 
in either albatross or silk ; the former for $32. 50, 
silk lined ; in silk, silk lined, the cost is $45.50. 
The bolero jacket, which makes it jaunty, is 
of silk, entirely covered with all-over lace. 
Outlining the edge are two rows of narrow 
gathered black velvet. The back of the bolero 
is cut short and in scallops, while the fronts, 
as you see, are long. Square yoke of silk, 
tucked and trimmed with two rows of black 
ribbon velvet, finished with a rosette at one side. 
The_sleeves are also of all-over lace, with a 
deep side-plaited frill at the band, edged with 
one row of narrow, black velvet ribbon. High 
collar of all-over lace, with lace frill at the 
back. This model would be suitable for more 
than a negligee ; it would be pretty for a car- 
riage wrap or dust coat, if made of a suitable 
color. The one in the sketch is pale blue, 
a color always dainty and pretty for indoors. 

A smart and comfortable room wrapper is seen 
in the straight back garment illustration. Ma- 
terial of perforated and embroidered pale-pink 
flannel of the finest quality. A fitted flounce is 
corded at the top with white, and this curves at 
the fronts, continuing in a narrow ruffle all the 
way to @ige~neck. Collar of flannel, prettily 
plaited, t@stand out in the back and tied in 
front with broad, white satin ribbon’. The 
long sleeves are finished with a ruffle, corded 
at the top. Price, $45. 

A tea jacket is made of-pink cloth, lined 
with white India silk, The scallops, which 
outline the entire jacket, are hand-embroidered 
with white silk. The back is Eton cut, and 
the fronts fall in two long tabs that can be 
knotted at the bust; price, $25. 

The breakfast jacket in the sketch is made 
of the loveliest silk poplin, over which little silk 
clover leaves are scattered. It is in that pink 
mauve tint which is so becoming, and it is 
trimmed with narrow guipure insertion. The 
back is shirred at the waist-line in three rows, 
ribbons reach from the shirring and tie in the 
front. A bolero of tucked poplin appears in 
front and is included in the under-arm seams. 
This is trimmed around with guipure. High 
collar of poplin, with a lace jabot finishes the 
creation in front. Price, $22.50. 

The Kamoni dressing jacket you see is an 
entirely new model, and much more Japanese 
than the old hackneyed ones. This particular 
one is made of soft corn-color satin, of heavy 
quality, with a border of rich crimson and corn- 
color panne velvet, briar-stitched to the satin. 
There is an Oriental atmosphere about it that 
is undeniable. The bow at the side, which ties 
it together, is also of satin. This jacket costs 
$29. 50. 

A pretty pale-blue cachemire breakfast jacket, 
trimmed with écru insertions and lace, can be 
bought for $12.95. The. sketch shows the 
back of a tea gown which is fashioned out of 
point d’esprit and mull. The broad bands of 
mull are tucked in little squares and beaded at 
either side with écru insertion. The deep 
ruffe which swirls about the feet and reaches 
out into a lovely train is inlet with many inser- 
tions and edged with lace. The whole effect 
is filmy and cobweb-like to a degree, and should 
please the most fastidious searchers after frills 
and fancies. 


The empire bodice is of the tucked squares 
of mull and comes over the point d’esprit, then 
sewn securely. The sleeves of mull reach half 
way down the arm, and ‘from there have a deep 
fall of point d’esprit, inlet with insertions and 
edged with lace ; in fact it is a regular old-fash- 
ioned belle sleeve. A Marie Antoinette fichu 
is draped about the shoulders, crossing in front 
to one side and fastened with a knot of ribbon. 
The front of the gown hangs full to the feet. 


Lining of India silk in white, pale blue, pink, 
or violet. Price, only $39.50. 

A lace and ribbon negligee can be bought for 
$27.50 or $34.50, that is dainty and lovely, 
the difference in the price depending ypon 
whether the ribbon is wide or narrow. Bias 
strips of lace and ribbon are sewn together, 
meeting in the middle of the back, and under 
the arm seams in points, and joined with fine 
beading. A graceful watteau in the back falls 
from the neck, and the front is full and uncon- 





fined. The long sleeves are edged with lace, as 
are the fronts and bottom. A deep fitted 
flounce of ribbon and insertion gives a smart 
effect. Deep sailor collar finishes the neck 
lining of India silk the shade of the ribbon. 

A warmer and perhaps more serviceable lounge 
gown is made of pale-blue silk crepon, lined 
with white albatross and appliquéd with a lovely 
fine lace. As you see in the sketch the fronts 
are rounded, and a narrow fitted ruffle reaches 





from the throat all the way around the gown. 
This ruffle is finished at the bottom with a 
narrow ruffle of blue satin ribbon and put on 


with a tiny, narrow satin quilling. The long 
sleeves have an appliqué of lace from shoulder to 
hand, and a cuff that reaches over the hand cut 
in scallops, outlined with satin ribbon. A broad 
collar over the shoulders corresponds with the 
cuffs. Tight about the neck is a high stock, 
also edged with satin ribbon. 

An inexpensive and pretty room gown is 


**SEEN IN THE SHOPS*’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 
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made of India silk, unlined, and trimmed with 
lace. A fichu is crossed in the back, simu- 
lating a hood; the effect is new and pretty. 
Price, $19.75. A pink surah trimmed with an 
embroidered surah ruffle, placed about a deep sailor 
collar, costs $21.50, and is simple and handsome. 

In a very cheap negligee there is nothing bet- 
ter than a little silk wrapper, selling for $12.75, 
trimmed with lace and black velvet ribbon. 

A warm combing jacket is pretty as well as 










comfortable, made of pale-blue flannel with loose 
back and front. Rounded at the bottom and 
outlined with a shaped flounce of embroidered 
and perforated flannel. Price, $9. 50. 

A pale-pink surah breakfast or tea jacket 
costs $16.50. There is a deep sailor collar, 
smartened with little tucks hemstitched at the 
top, and a lace frill about the edge. This collar 
reaches far down the front in long, narrow 
points, and crosses to one side. The back fits 
the figure, and front is full. 
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A set of lingerie, embroidered and made by 
hand, one of those French sets that are severely 
simple and exquisitely fine, can be bought for 
$29.50. The set including nightdress, che- 
mise, and drawers, all with a lovely design of 
bowknots and flowers embroidered on the sheerest 
and finest white batiste. Buttonholes are worked 
for the ribbons to run through, and the edges, 
such as top of chemise and bottom of drawer 
legs, are scalloped by hand. 

Another set has the French work and the 
addition of fine lace as well. The nightdress to 


this set is particularly pretty and becoming. It 
is cut very low in the neck and the sleeves are 
Price for the three pieces, 


only to the elbow. 
$53.50. 
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And now a word of warning ; in the next lines 
I shall be somewhat extravagant and tell you of a 
few of the petticoats that are well beyond the reach 
of most. So, if you do not want to be tempted, 
stop here. To begin with, all petticoats now 
fasten either on the side or down the back, and 
are cut after the most approved dress-skirt pattern ; 
that is, snug fitting about the hips, and a swirl of 
lace and fullness at the feet. 

One lovely skirt is made of finest lawn, with 
a broad band of exquisite needlework, bordered 
at either side with lace insertion. This band 
reaches around the back of the skirt and finishes 
in a point either side the front. A deep flounce 
is headed with ribbon, run through beading and 
tied at the side. Tucked bands about four 
inches long are placed in groups of five at 
wide intervals around the ruffle of needlework, 
which has little lace frills at the bottom and 
also utilized as under flounces making a billow of 
lace about the feet. Price, $48. 


Another skirt has a white silk foundation, 
with a flounce of tucked swiss and lace inser- 
tions, edged with a deep lace ruffle; price, 
$42.50. The flounce reaches up to just 
below the hips. The white silk, elaborately 
inlet with Valenciennes insertions and beautiful 
in design ; the skirt can be had for $65. 

But the masterpiece of the collection is a pale- 
pink silk foundation, with lace and silk frills at 
the bottom, and over that is hung an all-over 
embroidery skirt of the finest and thinnest 
French batiste lace, trimmed at the bottom. 
Price, $93. Naturally, such a petticoat is 
never meant to be covered by a frock, but to be 
worn with a lace jacket about one’s room. 

Now that French heels are accepted and 
established for house wear, nothing seems too 
elaborate in the way of boots or slippers. It is 
to be a summer of pretty shoes. Black velvet 
buttoned carriage boots have a patent leather 
vamp and are to be had for $10. Black velvet 
dancing slippers, without buckles, are $4 a 


pair. 





SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


PRACTICAL DETAILS FOR THE INTENDING TOUR- 
IST——SUITABLE TRAVELING COSTUME— 
STEAMER REQUISITES FOR TRUNK PACK- 
ING——HOW SIGHTLINESS MAY BE AT- 
ATINED FOR UNCOIFFURED HEADS 
IN THE EARLY MORNING——THE 
DISPOSITION OF THE MINOR 
NECESSARIES OF DAILY 
LIVING 


concerning the way to dress aboard 

steamers, and while traveling, are made 
because of the thousands of women who are 
booked for their first ocean voyage on their way 
to the French Exposition. It is one thing to 
be told what Jane So-and-So wore, and Mrs. 
A, B, and C did, but the woman who is told 


Ppa demands for experienced advice 


never forgets that these friends were all making 
their first trips, and probably made no end of 
blunders, which she sensibly wishes to avoid, 
and for that reason seeks authoritative advice. 
It is to be expected, then, that information 
given herein will have nothing to do with 
luxurious or extravagant preparations such as 
women of fortune have introduced of late years. 
The advice given will, however, embrace suita- 
ble and comfortable dress, which those who have 
to reduce these to closer economies still, will easily 
find ways of their own to carry out, but who, 
notwithstanding, can profit by the suggestions. 


BROWN OR BLUE IS SERVICEABLE COLOR 


As the first impression a steamship passenger 
makes, no matter from where, is on deck the 
day of sailing, it will be well to start from what 
she should wear on that occasion. Her chief 
apparel is the traveling suit and the hat worn 
with it, which represent what this passenger 
will reserve for her traveling suit on the other 
side, and which she will put on the day she 
lands on foreign soil. As the summers abroad 
are never as warm as our own, except for a few 
days, or a week, perhaps, during the season, 
speaking generally of France, England, and Ger- 
many, the choice of material for a traveling- 
gown lies in a serge or a cheviot. The loosely 
woven serges give the best wear, and while warm 
on cool days, are never as oppressive as close- 
woven cloths. For those not in mourning, 
browns give the most satisfaction, as they keep 
their color and do not show dust. Steel grays 
and greens are fairly good, but navy blues rank 
with the browns for service. A _ three-piece 
suit, skirt, bodice, and jacket, is far better than 
a two-piece one—on rainy days and the exposure 
of open carriages. Have no trimming except 
stitching on these suits, but have them tailor- 
made as smartly as your purse will allow. Both 
silk and cotton waists, two of the former, four 
or six of the latter, are necessary, when the skirt 
and jacket are found sufficient. But under all 
circumstances, one should carry the jackef 
wherever she goes, so as to have it ready to slip 
on if needed. 


NECESSARY HATS, VEILS, GLOVES, SHOES 


A traveling-hat should not be trimmed with 
flowers or ribbons of perishable colors, like violet 
or mauve. Keep the hat in harmony with the 
color of your suit, and resort to 
wings, breasts, and as much straw 
trimming as possible, for in well- 
chosen colors nothing wears 
better. Endeavor to have this 
hat as becoming as possible, as 
two-thirds of every day you will 
be seen in it. Two black lace 
veils, two tissue, carefully cared 
for, will suffice for months. A 
square traveling veil to cover 
your hat from smoke and dust 
should not be forgotten. A few pairs of gloves 
will answer, dogskin for traveling, and kid for 
sight-seeing, as gloves are so inexpensive abroad 
one can always supply themselves. Secure a 
good silk umbrella with modest handle. 

Take as many as three pairs of walking-boots, 
one pair with cork soles, three pairs of ties, and 
indoor slippers such as you usually use. No allow- 
ance is here made for the requirements of dinners 
of ceremony, or social functions of any kind. 
Those who anticipate such doings will naturally 
prepare for them. 

The passenger’s suit, hat, veil, umbrella, 
gloves, shoes, as she stands on deck, are made 
clear. After the ship pulls out of her dock, 
and the adieux have been waved from the deck, 
the next step is to go to your stateroom, 
where your bundle of rugs—one double, one to 
wrap yourself in when in your steamer-chair, 
which you may supply and have your name on, 
or hire from the deck steward ahead of sailing 
day, if possibie, as big crowds so often exhaust 
the ship’s large quantity. 


SHIP DRESSING 


Your steamer trunk is the first object of your 
attention. You take out of it your steamer 
suit, usually your last winter’s suit, if of some 
dark-colored cloth or serge. If you do not 
happen to have such a possession, you must 
purchase a ready-made, inexpensive suit, warm 
of fabric, and have the skirt so shortened that it 


«SEEN IN THE SHOPS’”’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 204 
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will just clear the ground. You will need a 
golf cape , with high collar, and a long ulster of 
waterproo f cloth, an alpine felt, a turban, a 
Tam—as you may prefer. 

You will wear it with your suit on deck, 
but for luncheon and dinner you will take it 
off, giving yourself for the former sufficient 
time to arrange your hair ; while for dinner you 
will dress your hair as prettily as possible and 
make a complete change of dress. The least 
expensive preparation will be wearing a good 
skirt—that means one not faded or worn—with 
a pretty, separate waist. Everybody observes the 
custom of dressing for dinner, and while some 
women overdo it, yet, that may be pardoned 
for the general improvement gained by keeping 
up the convention of smartening oneself for 
dinner, and doing away with the negligence and 
dowdiness, once prevalent. 


PROSAIC CONSIDERATIONS 


Warm underwear, including hose, at sea, is 
a necessity, and so is keeping the feet dry by 
wearing overshoes, or having cork soles to your 
boots. A rubber sheet, such as drivers cover 
their knees with on rainy days, is a capital 
thing to throw over your lap while in your 
chair on deck, when the sea is rough and the 
spray is apt to toss in splashes across the deck. 
Your name should be painted on the inside of 
such a sheet. A medium-sized shawl wrapped 
over the shoulders, when seated, is a protection 
not to be scoffed at, if the breeze is stiff. 
Rug, shawl, sheet, and one or two eiderdown 
pillows comprise your deck furnishings, and a 
tip to the deck-steward insures the care of them 
when you descend to your cabin. But at the 
close of the afternoon, get the steward to carry 
all your belongings to your stateroom. He will 
also call for them in the morning, when you 
notify him, and arrange you in your chair com- 
fortably. A fee to the deck-steward is money 
well invested, and so it is to your stewardess, 
your waiter, your cabin boy, and the steward- 
in-chief below decks. 


STATEROOM NEEDS 


For night wear, over your muslin night- 
dress, you should wear a light flannel kimona. 
It will prevent you from feeling the sea damp- 
ness of the sheets. When the feet are sensitive 
knitted bed-shoes are a comfort. Never go to 
sea without your hot-water bag. The steward- 
ess will fill it at any time. When suffering 
from seasickness one of these comforts is in- 
valuable. You need also a wrapper and a black 
lace scarf, to make yourself somewhat present- 
able when encountered on your way to take a 
salt water plunge. The scarf will hide your 
crimps and undressedness of head. You will 
carry your sponge, soap, etc., in a suitable 
rubber bag, and your stewardess will notify 
you when she has your bath ready. 


SETTING UP COMFORT POSSIBILITIES 


When you are unpacking your steamer 
trunk, if you look about you will find hooks 
to hang up garments needed for ship wear. 
You will fold your traveling-gown and lay the 
parts at the bottom of your trunk. You will 
put all che small articles required, and under- 
wear, in the top tray, where you can easily get 
at them, It is to be hoped some one has told 
you to bring small brass screw hooks and a 
small screwdriver. By their means you can put 
up a catch-all on the inside of your door, and 
find a place in the many pockets for hairpins, 
brush and comb, veils, mufflers, gloves, pins, 
etc. A hanging pincushion must not be for- 
gotten. A bag for your books, and odds and 
ends. 

In the cord rack at the side of your berth 
keep your bath slippers and your bed shoes. By 
small hooks, hang up a bottle of cologne within 
reach of your hand as you are lying down, and a 
bottle of lavender salts. Trust to nothing in 
your stateroom which is not secured firmly, and 
put everything in its place at once. Stay as 
little as possible in your stateroom, and craw! on 
deck after an illness, before you feel that you 
have the strength so to do. Two hours on 
deck will brace you up incredibly. Keep your 
keys and your money in your safety pocket 
always, and that pocket, an important item of 
purchase, never forget to wear fastened by a 
safety pin to your petticoat, removes the danger 
of loss by the unfastening of buckle or button. 
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ENGLAND SHY ABOUT ADOPTING THE AUTOMO- 


BILE——-THIS VEHICLE ANOTHER BARRIER 


BETWEEN THE HERD AND THE CLASS 


— MEN NOT PROPERLY SET 


WHEN RIDING IN VICTORIAS 
-——MINOR NOTES ON 


ENGLISH FASHIONS 


Do not know how far it is or was from Dan 
I to Beersheba, and I have supposed,accord- 
ing to the song, that it was about forty 
miles to Troy from that other place with the 
extraordinary name. However, it is a great deal 
more distance from Nice to London and you seem 
to traverse the entire length of France. Except 
in the remote eastern districts, and as you ap- 
proach the Riviera, the far south where you 
catch a glimpse of the Pyrenees, and that sud- 
den burst of pastoral and smiling scenery in Nor- 
mandy as you approach Rouen on the way to or 
from Havre, one is never much impressed with 
the picturesque glories of French scenery. It is 
usually hidden from the railways in the interior, 
and you would see little of Brittany, of the 
Loire, or of Touraine, if you were to trust your- 
self to a steam carriage on rails. 

The next time 1 come from the Riviera, I 
shall journey in my automobile. I have ordered 
two of the latest in Paris, and although I have 
not seen them, I have had photographs of them, 
and besides I have sent for the counterparts of 
the two which a friend of mine had at Nice. I 
must say one thing about the French. They have 
reached the point at which they know the eti- 
quette of the automobile. We are new with 
it in the United States, and there is ¢*ill a latent 
prejudice against it in England, where it will be 
a long time before the horse is dethroned. No 
one is more of a lover of a horse than I, but I 
cannot see why the automobile should work any 
hardship to man or beast. 
removes the horse from the field of a beast: of 
burden. It will not be many years before all 
vehicles for traffic, all trucks and omnibuses 
and other conveyances of this kind, will be pro- 
pelled by steam, oil, or electricity, or condensed 
air. We shall no more see the horse ill treated 
by a talking brute. At present, in London even, 
one takes an automobile when one goes to the 
theatre or to dine, or anywhere on a stormy 
night, and this was much in practice the last 
winter I remained in New York. However, I 
am not to discuss that point. From a purely 
zsthetic sense, the automobile for traveling is 
delightful. I had often envied the people in the 
days of my grandfathers who, when traveling, 
went in their own carriages. The progress was 
slow, but a man with his own equipage preserves 
his station and his dignity. He is not herded 
with the common crowd. After the first furore 
for railway traveling subsided, many men took 
their coaches and made summer trips through 
England, France, and Belgium, ‘They would 
have done the same in America, if the roads had 
been in condition. But the traveling by coach 
was also slow in a way, and it necessitated a great 
deal of bother and annoyance, as in these days, 
the old road-houses and taverns, and inns have 
one by one disappeared, and the stucco railroad 
station stands on their ruins. When the bicycle 
came into fashion, there seemed to be some hope 
for a revival in some way of the old days in con- 
sonance with our modern ideas. But the wheel 
was too cheap, and the land is infested with 
hordes of riders who remind one of plagues of 
locusts and other obnoxious insects, the dregs 
and spawn of humanity. 

The automobile can never be cheapened. As 
soon as this is attempted, other men will build 
them with such luxurious fittings, that even the 
great gilded state coaches of the sovereigns of 
old, will pale before them. There is no limit to 
the possibility of luxury in an automobile. To- 
day, we are not a people for show and, as years 
progress, we become more sombre in our general 
aspect, but we lavish money on our comforts 
and luxuries. There are only a few of us who 
would consent to travel in the old way of sixty 
or one hundred years ago. We have now a rival 
to the iron steed, the vulgarity of which is but 
a tradition of a former century. We have 
established another barrier between ourselves and 
the people. One sees a few victoria automo- 
biles, but these are occupied by women, a man 
in a victoria is always a sorry sight. He reminds 


It is a relief, and it * 


one of the person in the battered silk hat who is 
at his ease thus on St. Patrick’s Day, in the 
annual procession which takes place in every 
American town. On days of great state, a man 
may ride in a victoria, but he should wear a 
uniform, and not civilian’s clothes. The array 
of commonplace men who followed Dewey and 
the navy in that famous parade, always struck 
me as extremely funny. 

If a man must ride in a victoria—an awk- 
ward vehicle in which the occupants always look 
as if they were in bath tubs—let him at least 
wear a top hat, and even that gives him the air 
of a politician on a St. Patrick’s parade. In 
the two-seated vehicles, the Frenchman is 
immaculate in the afternoon, with top hat and 
white kid gloves, and in the morning with a 
picturesque suit of gray or brown, a little won- 
derfully made but still not bad, and an alpine 
hat. We Americans and the English look, as 
yet, on the automobile as a sort of mufti affair, 
and we usually wear morning clothes. I be- 
lieve that some women in New York wanted 
to have a special costume designated, and, there 
was an idea that, fora parade, hats and bonnets 
should not be worn. I think the safest rule is 
that which applies to driving. 1t depends upon 
the time of the day as to driving. As the 
automobile as yet has not assumed all the shapes 
of the various vehicles and rigs one would see 
in the country or on Fifth Avenue, I should 
not advise any man to get himself up in coach- 
ing attire, with a bell-crown hat, for an auto- 
mobile. Should he wear a top hat and frock 
coat—it being-in the afternoon, a parade, and in 
the season—the style should be uncompromis- 
ing, quiet, and even his tie should be of a dark 
silk, and his gloves as dark a shade of tan as 
the fashion of the season would allow. 

Without stopping at Paris, and coming a 
long way around, I arrived, after a fatiguing 
railway journey, at Calais. I regretted exceed- 
ingly that I could not have stayed longer in the 
south. Years ago, when I was my own 
master, with a comfortable income, but limited 
at times, I could go here, there, and everywhere. 
Now, I am a slave, practically. My interests 
call me back to America, and I am making a 
flying trip—almost in the fashion of a Cook’s 
tourist. The day before I left Nice, I saw a 
gay party off on their yacht to pass a month in 
the far southern seas and the east. I have had 
to give up my little trip to the Nile, and my 
yacht has been sent to Scotland to be over- 
hauled. I say mine—it was chartered only 
for a few weeks. Our party broke up, and one 
friend, longing again for northern sports, went 
to St. Moritz and another to Paris. The 
remnant is traveling toward the land of the 
setting sun. Railway travel in France and on 
the Continent has improved very much during 
the past five years, and the train de luxe from 
the Riviera is all that it promised to be, and in 
some respects it is a little better than our draw- 
ing-room cars. At least one has privacy in his 
compartment, and, although one facetious 
American insisted that it did remind him of 
Sing Sing, although he had never been there, 
I hope, except on a visit of inspection, and 
another of the verse in Gray’s Elegy— 


f ‘* Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” 
still it was not so bad as it might have been. 

A chopped sea and a bitter wind, but the 
passage to Dover is not long. I rather wel- 
comed it after the gloomy lannscape, covered 
with snow, with every now and then a grave- 
yard filled with tall black crosses, like skeletons, 
on which was suspended those fearful memento 
mori wreaths of black beads, placed there on 
the last All Saints’, and a distant perspective of 
stiff poplars. For miles in Picardy it had been 
a flat landscape. 

I did not stop at Dover, but at five of a 
winter afternoon, dull, dark, sleeting, and bit- 
terly cold, I found myself at the Victoria station 
in London. Meadows had gone before me, 
and put in order my chambers—the old set in 
which I used to live so many years ago—and 
all my comforts were arranged for me and my 
party and stepped over to Claridge’s to dine, 
as is the fashion these days in London. I 
reached the town just after its first glut of good 
news from South Africa, and I found the place 
in a gale of enthusiasm. I went to my club, 
but it seemed half empty—so many of the men 
arein South Africa, and among them more than 
one is filling a hero’s grave. It was too late 
for the play and we went to bed early. 
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Before we make a two days’ excursion in the 
country—I am going to run down to Leicester- 
shire for a run with the hounds—I shall have 
consulted all kinds of tradespeople. As far as 
clothes are concerned, there is nothing very 
novel. Top hats are different, with less bell and 
a bit more brim. Black and gray are worn 
everywhere. Of course, in the cheap shops, you 
sce lavish displays of khaki and red ties, but I 
hardly fancy that any well-groomed man would 
wear them. Colored shirts do not run riot as in 
New York. I have invested in gloves quite 
heavily. I always purchase the hunt gloves, and 
it is absolutely necessary for a man to havea 
different pair of gloves—one pair at least—for 
different functions. I prefer the Quorn to the 
Pilchey Hunt gloves, and I always buy English 
instead of French, because there is to the 
English glove, as to the English shee and boot, 
a virility which one does not find in anything 
that comes from Paris, 

I have always had a special last for my hunt- 
ing and shooting boots in London, and I have 
sent for the man to come around and take the 
order to-morrow morning. Usually they wait 
on me as soon as they hear Iam in London, 
which they do by some mysterious agency. 

My stay will be short in England. Ipail within a 
week, and I shall be back in America for the 
beginning of spring—when a great many, many 
people will already have taken their flight. I 
may go over again later. I always try to avoid 
exposition years. I dislike to herd with the 
vulgar crowd, and there is very little to learn in- 
deed in the expositions of to-day. The Russian 
exhibits may be interesting, but I shall devote a 
summer to Russia, and the part of a winter 
very shortly. Everything loses when it is torn 
from its bearings, and has not its proper mise 
en scene. I want the fit atmosphere and back- 
ground. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


{[Notre. The articles under this title will hereafter 
be signed How. With Him and How as contributors 
to Vogue, both the manners and modes of men are 
brought into full review.] 


Well-filled purse is unquestionably one 
A of the chief aids to good dress, since 
one cannot employ good tailors with- 
out paying a substantial price for the exercise of 
the knowledge of their art. The contempla- 
tion ot this most sorrowful fact is rather dis- 
couraging to the man of fastidious taste, whose 
inheritance from his forefathers consists of 
strong silk and satin longings, coupled with a 
domestic, fifteen-dollar, ready-made sack-suit 
income. 

Nevertheless, the man of limited means who 

a discriminating perception of the 
fitness of things, and who will give thought and 
attention to his wardrobe, need never echo the 
feminine wail of nothing to wear. Let him 
but spend a little time in shopping, use a little 
cleverness in selecting, give a bit of thought to 
wearing, and take never-ceasing care of his 
clothes, and he will dress well at all times, 
smartly sometimes, shabbily never. 

I do not exactly intend this article to be one 
that might be entitled Every Man His Own 
Valet, and yet, after all, perhaps such a title 
would best suit it, for if a man is not sufficient- 
ly fortunate to possess such an article of useful- 
ness and luxury, and if he care to have his 
clothes look well, he simply must be his own 
valet-—there is no other way out of it. In 
previous articles under the heading of the Well- 
dressed Man, I have attempted to set forth the 
fashions of the day without regard to the ex- 
pense of living up to them, and in so doing have 
often found that there are a great many men 
who care to look smart, but who, in reading, 
may, perhaps, have said to themselves : ‘* This 
is all very well, but I can’t afford coats that 
cost $80 apiece, nor silk stockings that cost 
$4, nor ties that cost $3. 1 want to know 
how best to dress on a small amount and look 
well.”” 

I shall give a few hints on how to get the 
best effect at as little expense as possible, and 
take the risk of telling some men_per- 
haps, what they have already discovered for 
themselves, for necessity is the mother of in- 
vention. 

The man who has the figure, carriage, 
and action that make almost any clothes look 
well on him, and which may best be called 
natural style, necessarily has a great advantage 
over him who has not these qualities; for specific 


defects in cut and material will pass unnoticed 
in a contemplation of the general whole. 
Whereas if the general effect is bad, individual 
demerits are emphasized. Aside from the per- 
sonal satisfaction of a consciousness of looking 
well, we dress with a regard to the impression 
we make on others, and that impression, in 
nine cases out of ten, is simply either good or 
bad, without notice of the causes which produce 
it. For example, suppose you have been at a 
reception, and are asked how Miss Blank 
looked, you will answer at once that she 
looked extremely well, not at all well, rather 
well, or very bad, as your impression may 
have been, but unless you are much more ob- 
servant than the average man, or have had your 
attention especially directed to her costume, you 
will be puzzled to describe it in detail. And this 
impression, be it good or bad, that a woman’s 


dress makes on you is exactly the same 
kind of an impression that your dress 
makes on her. The ordinary woman 


knows very little about the fine points of man’: 
attire. If the general effect is good, she is 
not likely to notice the small defects, 
and, on the other hand, if the general impres- 
sion is bad, no matter how good may be the 
details, a man is likely to be characterized as 
not dressing well. 

While, then, it goes without saying that the 
best policy for the man who cannot afford the 
best tailors and the best haberdashers, is to dress 
in general rather quietly and conservatively, in- 
stead of attempting the extreme fashions of the 
moment, with a view to general effect, still 
there are particular effects in dress which he 
can accomplish with a small money outlay, and 
which may add much to the smartness of his 
appearance. As an illustration, I met a man 
last summer during a visit at a country house 
who impressed me as dressing particularly well, 
and, being more or less interested in such things, 
I began to study the reasons. His clothes were 
not made of any better materials, so far as I 
could judge, than those of anyone else ; aside 
from the fact that he had a good figure, they 
did not fit or hang better, and at first I was dis- 
posed to put his good looks down to natural, 
inborn style. Then, all at once, it occurred to 
me that this man was dressing with a view to 
particular effects and doing it exceedingly cleverly. 
He selected clothes with a distinct idea of har- 
mony and contrast, and with a well-con- 
ceived notion of time, place, and temperature, 
but, as I subsequently discovered, by asking him 
point blank about it, he had bought his gar- 
ments with a view to these various contingencies, 
and, as he said, had not paid much for them 
either’; he knew what he wanted and ‘‘shopped,’’ 
till he found it. The effect, if I may call it 
such, was to wear entire black and white from 
hat to boots, that is, a straw hat with plain black 
or black and white ribbon band, white turnover 
collar, black tie, white shirt with narrow, black 
stripes, black cheviot suit, black hose with 
white clocks and black tie shoes. Studs and 
cuff links were of gold, and sometimes a white 
duck waistcoat was worn, or the tie had a small 
spot design in white. AA little sombre and a 
little studied it may be thought ; the latter it 
certainly was, but one can readily see how any 
color would spoil the effect. Another hot day 
effect was a straw hat (the same hat) with a 
dark-blue band, plain white shirt with turned- 
down collar and plain blue tie, dark-blue flannel 
suit without waistcoat, rather light but not bright 
blue hose with white clocks or small spot design, 
and low tan shoes. With this costume were 
also worn plain white flannel trousers, instead of 
those to match the coat. The general im- 
pression one received at the sight of such a 
costume on a man seated in a straw veranda- 
chair on a steaming August morning, was that 
of quiet, rest, and coolness, and one exclaimed 
at once, “* How do you manage to keep so cool?” 
—simply because of the effect of blue and white 
on the eye. Equally good from the temperature 
point of view is a combination of brown and red 
on crisp, chilly autumn morning, and plain 
grays with pink are often effective. There is 
beyond doubt an influence on the mind in the 
lack of color and its contrasts, else why should 
we wear mourning to express our sorrow, and 
why should the courtiers of Louis XIV. have 
suited their attire to the varying moods of that 
most changeable monarch ? 

It is, of course, a man’s duty to appear as 
well as possible at all times in the presence and 
society of others. For him of little money 
there must be such a thing as dressing for oc- 
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casions, that is, gauging his clothes according to 
what he expects to do and the people he ex- 
pects tomeet. It is far better to wear one’s 
old suits to one’s business, provided they are 
not shabby, and one’s less expensive ties, and 
one’s somewhat worn gloves, and to keep one’s 
newer and more expensive clothes for the 
strictly social side of life. The man of very 
limited income will find it is better policy to 
look badly at the times when it counts least, 
and smartly at the times it counts most, 
than to take the middle course, and as a result 
look neither one nor the other at any time. 
Many men are rather careless in this respect, 
and it is they who are most likely, when an 
occasion suddenly presents itself upon which they 
wish to look smart, to complain that they have 
nothing to wear. Always keep one or two good 
suits, a few pairs of fresh gloves, a few pretty shirts, 
etc., in reserve, and then, if a man says to 
you on Saturday morning, ** Come out this 
afternoon and spend Sunday with me,’’ you 
may accept without misgivings as to how your 

lothes look and what kind of an appearance 
you will present. This habit of maintaining a 
reserve force, a sort of gilded militia to be called 
out upon emergencies and for dress parade, is 
closely allied to that most necessary habit for a 
man who cannot afford a large wardrobe and a 
valet, namely, that of taking proper care of the 
clothes he has. 

Whenever a suit is taken off it should be 
well brushed, the coat and waistcoat hung care- 
fully over a hanger, the trousers neatly folded 
n their right creases, and put away. Shoes 
hould be cleaned of mud or dust by the use of a 
damp cloth, if necessary, and always kept on 
trees, which can be bought for $1 a pair at al- 
most any boot shop. And besides this daily 
attention, which requires very little time, for as 
I have seen it somewhere said : ** A man should 
never hurry unless he is really in haste.’” Once 
in the course of every two or three weeks, one 
ought to give one’s wardrobe a thorough and 
critical examination with a view to discovering 
not only whether any buttons need tightening, 
any small spots need removing, but also what 
collars, ties, gloves, shirts, etc., would better be 
dismissed entirely or called from the reserve ranks 
into regular service. 

Just a few words as to the buying of ready- 
made clothes. One may often see an inex- 
pensive suit or coat of good cut and finish, be 
tempted to buy it without much regard to the 
quality of its material, or much thought of how 
it will wear, and find that after a few weeks it 
looks shabby in spite of the best of care. This 
is rather apt to be the case with mixed materials, 
and in purchasing inexpensive suits it is always 
best to get plain black or dark-blue cloths. 


NoTE. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ng the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 

iblications will receive immediate attention.] 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 


MARY JOHNSON. HOUGHTON, 
COMPANY 


His realistic presentation of life in Vir- 

I ginia in early colonial times has taken 

the reading world by storm, the sale 
of it having reached no less than 125,000 
copies within four weeks of its publication. 
The lovers of historical romance, which abounds 
n dramatic happenings, with men and ladies of 
heroic mold for actors in a multitude of stirring 
episodes, will, without doubt, be charmed with 
Miss Johnson’s dashing narrative, where perils 
and escapes, wars, exhibitions of prowess and of 
ingenuity hold the reader in a state of breathless 
suspense. The author has touched the high- 
water mark of this type of the melodramatic 
novel, and she deserves well of critics and 
readers in that she has done superlatively well 
what she set out to accomplish. 

That some of her heroes are essentially those 
of a young woman ignorant of the man nature 
detracts little from the interest of the narrative. 
The tale is a romance pure and simple, and if 
the masculine actuality is refined and idealized 
out of recognition, that all goes along charm- 
ingly with the rest of the make believe. Some 
other of the men, notably Master Jeremy 
Sparrow, are admirable sketches, instinct with 
life, as also is Diccon. 


BY MIFFLIN & 


The hero of the tale, Ralph Percy, sets out 
upon a journey with his wife of a fortnight, 
she whom he had wed from among four-score 
maids who had come from England in search of 
husbands ; and as the passage gives the flavor of 
the novel, and some inkling as to the thorough 
masterfulness of the hero, who is the dominant 
note of the story, the account of the first stage 
ot the journey is here reproduced : 





keys that crossed our path, at the fish that 
leaped from the brooks, at old Jocomb and his 
sons, who ferried us across the Chickahominy. 
She was curious concerning the musket I car- 
ried; and when, in an open space in the wood, 
we saw an eagle perched upon a blasted pine, 
she demanded my pistol. I took it from my 
belt and gave it to her, with a laugh. ‘I will 
eat all of your killing,’’ I said. 


THE KENNEL COAT 


The Kennel Coat shown in the illustration is made of a drab material, cut with 
square shoulders, a decided waist-line, and slightly flaring skirts, slit up at the back 


somewhat like the skirts of a frock coat. 


have flaps, but the breast pocket is set straight and is without covering. 
may be either plain, double-stitched, or strapped. 


made of a light-weight cloth, and is best 
high hat. 


And Mistress Jocelyn Percy was as merry as 
the morning. It was now fourteen days since 
she and I had first met, and in that time I had 
found in her thrice that number of moods. She 
could be as gay and sweet as the morning, as 
dark and vengeful as the storms that came up 
of afternoons, pensive as the twilight, stately as 
the night—in her there met a hundred minds. 
Also she could be childishly frank—and tell 
you nothing. 

To-day she chose to be gracious. Ten times 
in an hour Diccon was off his horse to pluck 
this or that flower that her white forefinger 
pointed out. She wove the blooms into a chap- 
let, and placed it upon her head ; she filled her 
lap with trailers of the vine that swayed against 
us, and stained her fingers and lips with the 
berries Diccon brought her; she laughed at the 
squirrels, at the scurrying partridges, at the tur- 
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The side pockets are set diagonally and 
The seams 
This coat, for spring, should be 
worn in the afternoon or evening with a 


She aimed the weapon. ‘A wager!”’ she 
declared, ‘There be mercers in Jamestown ? 
If I hit, thou’lt buy me a pearl hatband ? ”’ 

Two 

She fired, and the bird rose with a scream of 
wrath and sailed away. But two or three 
feathers came floating to the ground, and when 
Diccon had brought them to her she pointed 
triumphantly to the blood upon them. ‘* You 
said two!”’ she cried. 

The sun rose higher, and the heat of the day 
set in. Mistress Percy’s interest in forest bloom 
and creature flagged. Instead of laughter, we 
had sighs at the length of way ; the vines slid 
from her lap, and she took the faded flowers 
from her head and cast them aside. She talked 
no more, and by and by I felt her head droop 
against my shoulder. 


- 


/ 





** Madam is asleep,’ said Diccon’s voice be- 
hind me. 

** Ay,” I answered. 
of mail but a hard pillow. 
that she does not fall.’’ 

**T had best walk beside you, hen,’’ he said. 

I nodded, and he dismounted, and throwing 
the mare’s bridle over his arm strode on beside 
us, with his hand upon the frame of the pillion. 
Ten minutes passed, the last five of which I 


** She'll find a jack 
And look to her 


rode with my face over my shoulder. ‘ Dic- 
con!’ I cried at last, sharply. 
He came to his senses with a start. ‘* Ay, 


sir ?’’ he questioned, his face dark red. 

** Suppose you look at me for a change,’” 7 
said. ** How long since Dale came in, Diccon ?”’ 

** Ten years, sir.” 

‘* Before we enter Jamestown we'll pass 
through a certain field and beneath a certain 
tree. Do you remember what happened there, 
some years ago ?”’ 

**T am not like to forget, sir. 
me from the wheel.”’ 

** Upon which you were bound, ready to be 
broken for drunkenness, gaming, and loose liv- 
ing. I begged your life from Dale for no other 
reason, I think, than that you had been a horse- 
boy in my old company in the Low Countries. 
God wot, the life was scarcely worth the saving!*’ 

**T know it, sir.”’ 

** Dale would not let you go scot-free, but 
would sell you into slavery. At your own en- 
treaty I bought you, since when you have served 
me indifferently well. You have showed small 
penitence for past misdeeds, and your amend- 
ment hath been of yet lesser bulk. A hardy 
rogue thou wast born, and a rogue thou wilt 
remain to the end of time. But we have lived 
and hunted, fought and bled together, and in 
our own fashion I think we bear each other 
good-will++even some love. I have winked at 
much, have shielded you in much, perhaps. In 
return I have demanded one thing, which if 
you had not given I would have found you an- 
other Dale to deal with.’’ 

‘* Have I ever refused it, my captain ?”’ 

** Not yet, Take your hand from that pil- 
lion and hold it up; then say after me these 
words : ‘ This lady is my mistress, my master’s 
wife, to be by me reverenced as such. Her 
face is not for my eyes nor her hand for my lips. 
If I keep not myself clean of all offense toward 
her, may God approve that which my master 
shall do!’ ”’ 

The blood rushed to his face. 
fingers slowly loosening their grasp. 

‘* Tardy obedience is of the house of mutiny,’ 
I said, sternly. ‘* Will you, surrah, or will you 
not ?”* 

He raised his hand and repeated the words. 

‘* Now hold her as before,’’ I ordered, and, 
straightening myself in the saddle, rode on, with 
my eyes once more on the path before me. 

A mile further on, Mistress Percy stirred and 
raised her head from my shoulder. ‘* Not at 
Jamestown yet ?’’ she sighed, as yet but half 
awake. ‘Oh, the endless trees! 1 dreamed I 
was hawking at Windsor, and then suddenly I 
was here in this forest, a bird, happy because I 
was free ;.and then a falcon came swooping 
down upon me—it had me in its talons, and I 
changed to myself again, and it changed to— 
What am I saying? I am talking in my sleep. 
Who is that singing ?”’ 

In fact, from the woods in front of us, and 
not a bowshot away, rang out a powerful voice: 


You saved 


1 watched his 


“*In the merry month of May, 
In a morn by break of day, 
With a troop of damsels playing 
Forth I went, forsooth, a-maying; **” 


and presently, ‘the trees thinning in front of us, 
we came upon a little open glade and upon the 
singer. He lay on his back, on thesoft turf 
beneath an oak, with his hands clasped behind 
his head and his eyes upturned to the blue sky 
showing between leaf and branch. On one 
knee crossed above the other sat a squirrel with 
a nut in its paws, and half a dozen others scam- 
pered here and there over his great body, like so 
many frolicsome kittens. At a little distance 
grazed an old horse, gray and gaunt, springhalt 
and spavined, with ribs like Death’s own. Its 
saddle and bridle adorned a limb of the oak. 
The song went cheerfully on: 


*“** Much ado there was, God wot: 
He would love and she would not ; 
She said, “* Never man was true." 
He said, “ None was false to you. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 57. 


Vn publishes one pattern a week. 


29 MAR., 1900 


This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns cut to order at special 
prices, which will be sent on application. 


He pattern for this week is for a fancy 
Eton of tucked black taffeta, with the 
fashionable high belt of satin or taffeta. 
Collar of heavy lace over black or white silk. 
Buttons of cut jet laced across with jet cord. 
The bias bands are of taffeta stitched on both 
sides. This jacket may be cut short in the 
back if preferred, making it the usual Eton 
length, just to the waist-line. These coats are 
most useful to wear with odd skirts in spring 
and summer, and with the addition of fancy 
fronts, combined with a lace jabot, etc., they can 
be made to look more or less elaborate as the occa- 
sion requires. To make a jacket of this kind 
requires six yards of taffeta, a yard of all-over 
lace, three-quarters of a yard of black satin 
cut on the bias. 


SUMMER OUTFIT FOR A 
YOUNG GIRL 


W'* have been asked to give the complete 


outfit necessary for a young girl who 

expects to spend the summer in visit- 
ing and boarding at various summer resorts. 
Thinking this information would prove useful 
to many girls, we give it here in detail. Of 
course, the following wardrobe is not intended 
for the very fashionable summer resorts where 
the gowns are as elaborate and expensive as those 
worn in society during the winter, but for the girl 
for whose benefit this paper is written and others 
whose income is limited. To begin with shoes, 
you will need two pairs of low shoes in tan or 
black, with low heels for walking, a pair of kid ties 
for warm weather, and a pair of patent leather 
ones, patent leather slippers, and slippers to 
match your evening gowns. This is a limited 
supply, but as the-closet-room in summer hotels 
is usually limited, it is better to replenish one’s 
wardrobe when necessary rather than take too 
much, If you take a shoe-bag, which can be 
fastened in some convenient corner, you will find 
it useful. In stockings you will need at least a 
dozen pairs to wear with your various day shoes, 
besides those necessary for evening wear. Dark- 
blue stockings with white polka dots are pretty, 
worn with tan ties or with patent leather. Wear 
lisle thread openwork stockings with your patent 
leather slippers. Six sets of underwear, a dress- 
ing-gown, three pairs of corsets, and a pair of 
light knickerbockers to wear under your short 
skirt. 

Nine pairs of gloves, three of mocha, or dog- 
skin, three of white glacé kid, and three for 
evening wear. Four hats, a sailor, a stitched 
white linen hat, trimmed with a knot of silk 
and a quill, an elaborate black hat that may be 
worn with any of your gowns, and a pretty 
shade hat of yellow straw, trimmed with knots 
of liberty satin, in pastel shades of yellow, pink, 
purple, and blue. Usually girls have some hats 
left from last year which can be refurbished : 
these may perhaps be used in the place of those 
mentioned. It is the same with the list of 
gowns we give. Those of similar fabrics which 
you may have could be used in the place of 
those we give, or remade after the models given. 
This article is written as though the girl for whom 
it is intended had absolutely nothing left from last 
season. To begin the gowns, we mention first 
the most useful and comfortable of the summer 
girl’s outfit, the short skirt. Whether she rides 
a bicycle, plays golf or not, the short skirt is 
worn. It should not be too short ; about four 
inches from the ground is correct. It is well 
to have two or three short skirts, as they are 
worn almost all the time during the day, unless 
one is attending some special entertainment. 
Have one of piqué, of light weight, and one 
of double-faced cloth. With these are worn 
simple shirts, of piqué, madras, etc. Patterns 
No. 8, 47, and 54 are good models for these 
shirts, Six or eight are enough for some of 


your shirts, if you do not care for short skirts, 
many have skirts to match, made like pattern 
No. 55. These suits look very well for morn- 
ing wear, with belts and stocks matching or 
of white. Two thin gowns of organdie, cotton 
mousseline, or batiste, are useful, one in 
white, with yellow lace, made like patterns 
No. 52 and No. 53, with detachable yoke and 
worn over a colored slip or not, as preferred ; 
sometimes one has an old evening dress that is 
quite good enough to make a slip from. The 
only disadvantage of this is that you cannot 
wear the gown with different sashes, corsage 
knots, etc. This gown, worn without the 
yoke, is pretty for small dances or general 
evening wear, when visiting. Low gowns are 
not considered good style in hotels, except for 
dances. The other thin gown should be in 
the color most becoming to you. 








Model 6202, in Vogue, 15 Mar., is pretty, as 
the bolero and high belt are new and effective. 
If nun’s veiling is chosen, it should be made 
over silk of the same color. The collar, cor- 
ners of the bolero, and piece on skirt, could be 
of pale-blue satin or panne velvet, covered with 
batiste lace and embroidery, one of this year’s 
new combinations. The folded belt is also of 
blue, the front and collar of white taffeta, 
finely tucked. Scarf of lace, fastened with dull 
gold buckle, The upper portion of the skirt is 
circular, with a seam in the centre of the front, 
covered with a band of the material, stitched. 
The flounce, bolero, and sleeves, are tucked, 
the tucks stitched down with the same color. 
The back of the skirt is tucked instead of box 
plaited. 

For evening dresses, you would need at least 
three. The second piqué on the right of double 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 57, TUCKED SILK ETON 


Published by Request 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 57 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


Model on lower right figure, Vogue, 8 Mar., 
would be pretty, trimmed with black velvet 
baby ribbon, or satin pipings, in the color of 
your gown, the skirt and bodice are tucked 
in groups of four, the skirt being made over 
a five-gored foundation. The inner vest, collar, 
yoke, and tie, are of white mousseline, the 
double collar of lace, edged with black velvet, 
or satin pipings. With this are worn patent 
leather ties, white gloves, and either the black 
or yellow hat—depending upon the color of 
your gown—although yellow straw, trimmed 
with pastel shades of satin, ought to look well 
with all colors, if the shades chosen on the hat 
are not too bright. The trimming with 
several shades of satin knots, is a feature of the 
new millinery. A silk barege, or nun’s veil- 
ing in tan is a convenient gown to have, as it 
may be worn next winter for the house. 
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page Vogue, 8 Mar., is pretty in a color or 
white. A description of this gown will be found 
in the same number. The white gown, worn 
without the yoke, would do for number three, 
and, for economy’s sake, you could have a low 
bodice for your thin gown with tucked skirt. 
Two white skirts of piqué and two or three 
bodices of tucked lawn and insertion, such as 
have been described on this page before, will be 
enough to complete the wardrobe, with the 
addition of a tailor-gown of light-weight serge 
or cloth. The jacket and skirt model is almost 
a necessity for traveling, unless you prefer a dark- 
blue foulard. In wraps, you will need a long 
cloak. For the evening, three-quarter length is 
the best, we think, and tan a good color, lined 
with white. A covert coat, or light-weight 
black jacket and a shoulder cape, or fluffy shaw! 
in rainbow colors for piazza wear. This outfit, 


while not extravagant, is still enough to be well 
gowned on all occasions. Some of the dress 
accessories, such as stocks, handkerchiefs, para- 
sols, fans, etc., have not been mentioned, as 
each girl knows just what she needs in the way 
of small articles. If you have cases for your 
veils, handkerchiefs, gloves, etc., you will find 
it much easier to pack, and also much easier to 
find your small articles when needed. Two 
clothes-bags, plainly marked with your name 
written on a piece of tape and sewed to the bag, 
will be found most useful, when staying at a 
hotel. In packing your thicz gowns, if the 
sleeves, bows, etc,, are stuffed with tissue paper, 
they will come out of the trunks looking much 
better than if packed flat. It takes up a little 
more room but pays in the end. All the bows 
and loops, not only on your gowns, but your 
hats as well, should especially receive this treat- 
ment. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
R terns published should send in their 
requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 
No. Louis XV, Jacket. 


1 
No, 2 Golf Cape. 
No. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 
No. § Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 Shirt Waist. 
No. g Cloth Jacket. 
No. 10 Golf Skirt. 
No, 11 Light Summer Skirt. 


- 12 
. 13 
- 14 
. 15 
. 16 
. 18 
.- 19 
. 20 
- at 
. 22 
. 23 
+ 24 
. 25 
. 26 
- 27 
. 28 
- 24 
- 30 
No. 31 
- 32 
No. 33 
- 34 
- 35 
. 36 
+ 37 
. 38 
- 39 
- 42 
- 41 
- 42 
- 3 
- 4 
45 
- 46 
- 47 
- 8 
- 49 
. 5° 
No. §1 
- §2 


Light Summer Bodice of No, 11. 
Bathing Suit. 

Three Stock Collars. 

Little Boy’s Frock. 

Little Girl's Dress. 

Eton Jacket. 

Fancy Shirt Waist. 

Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

Ladies’ Blouse W aist. 

Three Corset Covers. 
Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
Dust Coat, 

Tunic. 

Fancy Wrap. 

Lace Coat. 

Chemise and Drawers. 

Night Gown, 

Dressing Gown. 

Combination Chemise and Skirt 
Plain Tailor Skirt. 

Eton Coat. 

Child's Coat. 

Shirt Waist. 

Opera Coat. 

Silk W aist. 

Princess Evening Gown. 

Girl’s Coat. 

Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
Evening Cape. 

Short Jacket. 

Box Plaited Skirt. 

Fancy Silk Bodice. 

Child’s Afternoon Frock, 
Dressing Sacque. 

Plain Shirt Waist. 

Three Sleeves. 

Bed Jacket. 

Fancy Wash Waist. 

Yoke Night Gown. 

Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
. 53 Waist of No. 52. 

. $4 Box Plaited Shirt. 

. §5 Five-Gored Skirt with tucked backy 
. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 

- §7 Tucked Silk Eton. 


THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
. §8 Short Skirt. 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


Nelosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Voges Fetter We... .5 on +p cose secieee 





These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 





This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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Maker of the 


H Uu rlingham and 
Westchester Ties 


Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 


The Somerset Scarf 


Price, $1.00 to $5.00 


end: the Ardsley 


Price, $3.00 to $7.00 


Novelty Shirtings, Gloves, Sporting Handkerchiefs, Swagger Canes, etc. 





LEADAM’S SHOE TREES 

















KEEP YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES IN ORDER 
KEEP THES IN SHAPE 


To preserve a good shoe—to make your boots 
look well, “ tree’ them before putting them aside 
with Leadam’s Shoe Trees. They are adjustable 
to any shoe by means of the adjustable bar, which 
is peculiar to them. They prevent wrinkling, 
“toeing up,”’ and curling of shoe and sole, when 
pes in use. Make shoes comfortable and wear 
onger. 

et shoes do not shrivel up in drying when 
they are used. 

Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and 
are the only trees using the lever principle, 
which locks the tree, holds the shoe rigid, and gives 
the proper downward and upward pressure to the 
boot at the same time. 

Made in all a. widths, and shapes for men, 
women, and children. Every tree stamped ‘* The 
Leadam Shoe Tree, Pat. March 21, ’99.”’ 


Sold by All First-class Shoe Dealers 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
LIONEL H. LEADAM 
80 Wall Street, . - New York 


Send for descriptive circular, “‘ The Tale of a 
Shoe Tree.”’ 











PACKER’S TAR SOAP __"MNE. GARDNER petals 0b cate sage th 


uséd daily for bathing renders the skin soft and supple, and | 52 West 21st Street wet Ae 





ind mailed to 
r pattern. 


| ency and length- Branch at 36 3d Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Removes dandruff andrelieves itching of the scalp | ening the waist Walaeapa'd gure Gtelgen seiomoenion 











Pure, mild, and curative—the ideal toilet soap * soianeaam | Morris Wieseiiaain 


THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 


conser Ladies’ Tailor 





Corsets made to order complete line of English weolens for 


costumes of every description. Exclus- 


TAILOR GOWNS, TRAVELING 


prevents chapping and roughness || Allthe newest models | Be een Moy Roca 8 : 
Corsets | | fauitless fit at most reasonable prices. 


Invaluable for Shampooing For reducing corpul- || | 34 West 35th St. NewYork | 


Near Fifth Avenue 

















larl ‘ood model, h lapel 
Perfect fit guaranteed wee of the bortens ond book, nenntas tone 
THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK me x distinct and graceful shapes. 

































































Continued from page iii 

Firtx Ficure.—Dinner-gown, of transparent 
grenadine, over white. The skirt is shirred at 
the top and finished at the bottom with two 
flounces, headed by ruchings of black net. 
The necklet, edge of decolletage, and trimming 
en the sleeves, are of very fine cream Venetian 
lace. The neck is strapped with black velvet, 
fastened back and front. 


Sixtu Ficure.—Gown, of crépe meteor, 
made with a tucked skirt, over a five-gored 
foundation. The edge of the bodice is scalloped 
and the scallops lapped. Edge of the fronts 
appliquéd with lace leaves, outlined with gold 
thread, also veined. Vest and collar of dotted 
white silk, fastened with tiny gold buttons and 
laced with gold cord. Jabot of fine lace. Folded 
belt of satin foulard in a slightly deeper tone than 
the crépe, 

SeventH Ficure.—Evening-gown of piquéd 
silk en princesse. Short bolero and elbow 
sleeves of fine lace. The edge of the neck is 
finished with a chiffon scarf which ties in a 
knot in front, passes under the jacket fronts, and 
is knotted again in the back, finished with long 
ends. 


Eicutn Figure.—Walking-gown, of brown 


cloth, circular skirt. Jacket finished with three | 
Vest of | 
hunter’s-green cloth, fastened with small, gold | 


small capes stitched on the edge. 


buttons. Shirt of tucked lawn. Lace collar 
and jabot. Sash with fringed ends of green, 
liberty satin. Bonnet of black, trimmed with 
black feathers. 


Fig. 6205.—Deep mourning gown of crépe, 
cut princess. At the bottom a number of nar- 
row chiffon ruffles give the becoming flare. 
The crépe is outlined with an embroidery scal- 
lop. Sleeves and guimpe of coarse, black net, 
showing the neck and arms through. Best of 


accordion plaiting joins the guimpe, and is put on | 





crossways, a large crépe rosette with pointed | 


ends is effectively fastened at one side. 


Fig. 6207.—Charming house gown of white 
liberty gauze, draped over a foundation of satin 
of palest pink. The bottom has a deep ruffle 
of écru lace, which forms a flare flounce and 
points up at one side. Collar and fall of lace 
at the elbow. Hand-tucked sleeves over the 
bare arms. Large rosette of chiffon fastened at 
one side, over the collar, and with long ends 
that reach to the bottom of the skirt. . The 
back fits the figure, and is plaited. 


Fig, 6219.—Black and white foulard, made 





Spring Season 
1900 


The most striking innovations— 
the freshest fashion features—the most 
valuable dressmaking hints 
Spring of 1900, are illustrated by 


exhibited models at the parlors of | 


for the | 





THe Warren FeaTHEeRBONE Company, | 


where full instruction in methods of | 
dress boning and cording is given free- | 
A descriptive | 


ly. You are invited, 
booklet with attachment for Feather- 
boning will be mailed without charge 
from the general offices at Three Oaks, 


Michigan. 
PARLORS 


New York: 898 Broadway, cor. 2oth. 
Boston : 7 Temple Place, cor. Tremont. 
Puitapetpnia: 28 South Eighth Street. 
Cuicaco : 704 Marshall Field Annex. 








with tucks tightly stitched over the hips, and 
then left to flare as they near the bottom. 
Bolero jacket made of stitched tucks, with 
smart little collars, three in succession, made of 
white panne velvet, corded with black satin. 
White chiffon net is shirred at the neck and 
bust. A black satin girdle is laid in fine folds 
about the waist, and meets the bolero. Plain 
sleeves. Hat of black straw and lace. 


Fig. 6230.—Party cloak of fine tan cloth, 
lined with light-blue silk, and tied with blue 
satin ribbon. The hood is also lined with blue, 
and finished with a ruffle of the blue silk on the 
edge. Inside front of white piqué. White 
socks, patent leather shoes. 


Fig. 6232.—Party frock of fine French 
nainsook with tucked yoke. The gown is 
trimmed with very fine embroidered batiste in- 
sertion and ruffles. Yoke knots and hair rib- 
bons of pink satin ribbon. Pink stockings and 
slippers. This gown can be worn over a slip of 
pink taffeta. 











KIN 
FOOD 


OLEINS 


IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING IN USE FOR 
PRESERVING THE SKIN, EFFACING LINES, 


AND CORRECTING SALLOW, FLACCID 
CONDITIONS. PERFECT SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED. 

PRICE $1.50 POST PREPAID 

To prove the immediate beneficial effect 
of the Olein Skin Food, we are giving a 
trial demonstration on Mondays, to which 
ladies are cordially invited. One demonstra- 
tion is sufficient to prove the superiority of 
this perfect toilet necessity. 

ELLA VAN POOLE, Editor of Woman's 
Ways and an authority on the care of the skin, 
says: 

“* 1] unhesitatingly endorse Olein Skin Food. 
It is one of the rare beautifiers that can be 
recommended. It is strengthening to the tis- 
sues, an eradicator of lines, and emollient even 
to thin or easily irritated skins.” 


Address all mail orders to 


OLIVE ROBART & CO. 
347 FIFTH AVENUE 
OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 














“La France” 
& 


Patented Jan. 2, 1900 


GLOVE-FITTING HIP FORM 


It rounds out the figure and 
produces the effect desired in 
prevailing fashions. 
Featherweight (but 2 ozs.). 
No Wires or 
objectionable 
material to 
become disar- 
ranged. 
Three Quali- 
\\ ties—in black, 
. whiteand drab 
S”¥—§0C., 75C-» 
and $1.00. 


ALL DRY GOODS 
STORES 


If your dealer won’t supply it, send 
direct to us ; add 10c. for postage. 


The R. R. Appleton Co. 
Importers and Mfrs. 
18 Franklin St., New York 
Mention Vogue. 













»> 


value to them. 











ESTABLISHED 1845 


NEW YORK STORE 
BROADWAY 
COR. 31st STREET 


BROOKLYN STORES 
| Broadway and Bedford Ave. 
| Fulton St. and Flatbush Ave. 








“To the better acguaintanceship 





of the Little Gentlemen” 





is the keystone of our effort. 


That’s why everything they want is here— 


want. 


in the styles they want—at | prices their parents 


In All Three Stores 


} BROADWAY AND 31ST., St., New York 


AND TWO BROOKLYN STORES 








The 
S; pring 
Announcement 


Number 


Will be published 19 April, | 
1900. The indications are | 
that this number will be more | 
than twice the usual size of 
For this one issue | 


. . | 
the price will be twenty cents | 


Vogue. 


and not ten cents as announced | 
last week. Dressmakers will | 


find this number of great. 











The New Straight Front 


Pansy Model 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 2oth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The PANSY CORSET CO. 




















GUWNS, COATS, WRAPS 

















For Street, Visiting or Evening wear. Simple and elaborate models. 
Original designs. 


| James MeCreery & Co,, 


Twenty-third Street. 
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| | 
rORES 
MISS T. T. SCHNEIDER | | 
| CORSETIERE | 
: Fine Custom Corsets | 
A. C. Weingarten ea Kabo Corsets | 
. 
LADIES TAILOR French Lingerie Copyright gpeby George Brce ||| @™MPly repay their wearers, by | 
Announces that he is now prepared to : vine The New degree of beauty and perfection of | 
execute orders for Spring and Summer Corsets made on anatomical principles, | ‘*MARQUISE"’ design found in no other corsets | 
Tailor Gowns, Riding abits, etc. A giving grace and elegance to the form. Plaited Ski b 8! | 
great variety of the latest English fabrics Tis ‘ete le pen nagon ast by retailing as low as one dollar, and | 
—_e complete line of models to select PP re woe he ect secured without | BRUCE ath aves wie pay 
Every garment made under Mr. Wein- : | ion, Side, abric, Fit, an inish, ail are 
quvvans personal segarvision, eneeriog ||| SUI gn Conpuleat wrosuen Piniting, made to order for every || | unapproachable, and there being 
Samples and designs sent on application. ||| 292 FIFTH AVENUE . porpoe’ Send for price list no brass eyelets, dainty lingerie is 
37 West 3ist St. New York | | | 0th and 3ist 6 GEORGE BRUCE safe. 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. | ee YORK Stree 16 West 14th Street, New York Of all dealers. 
j | 
| | MERCHANT TAILORS AND LADIES’ TAILORS | 
| may purchase | 
} 
4 9 
Priestley’s Cravenette 
‘ont | - 
| 
del DIFFERENT STITCHES IN WHICH GOLF WAISTCOATS ARE WORKED Ss. STEIN and COMPANY 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
th St. — Worsted Silk and Canvas Patterns 692 & 694 Broadway, New York 
| For GOLF VESTS, in correct colors 
co. | Price of Material, with work begun, $5.00 to $10.00 WHO SUPPLY this TRADE ONLY 
BET. FIFTH AVE. AND B’Dw’y BESSIE LAPAIX 25 wesT 30TH sT. 
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CELEBRATED HATS 


AND 


Ladies’ Round Hats 
Bonnets and Shade Hats 
















EVENING BONNETS 


A SPECIALTY 





NEW YORK 


178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, bet. 22d and 23rd Streets 
AND 
181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street 












CHICAGO 


| 
| Palmer House a 


PHILADELPHIA 
914 Chestnut Street 
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